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The growing emphasis on the development of string players 
leads us to recommend these outstanding string orchestra 


selections for your consideration on programs. 


New 


SYMPHONY FOR YOU 
By Clifton Williams 


Class D 1. Lyric 
(First Position) 2. Prayer “A Set 
Time 9% minutes 3. Rondo-March Set 
Steady Favor 
ABENDLIED MELODIA 
By Robert Schumann Op. 59, No. 11 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer By Max Reger 
“A Set 3.00 Score 50 Arr. by F. Campbell-Wa 
“B Set 2.25 Parts, each 20 A’ Set 3.00 Score pe 
Ser 2.25 Parts, each 
ADAGIO MINUETS | and If 
(from “First Organ Sonata’) from in 
By Felix Mendelssohn By Johannes Brahms 
Arr, by F. Campbell-Watson Arr. by A. Walter Kra 
“A Set 3 00 Score 50 
Set 2.25 Parts, each .20 
EIN TON © MAN LAMENT 
The Monotone Op. 3 No. 3 GRIEVOUS SIN 
By Peter Cornelius Choral Prelude 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer By Johann Sebastian B 
"a" Set 3.00 Score 60 Arr. by A. Walter Kra 
“B8 Ser 2.25 Parts, each 20 “A Set 3.00 Score per 
Set 2.25 Ports, 
FANTASIA PASSACAGLIA and 
F Minor By Johann Sebostion 
By Wolfgang A. Mozart Arr. by F. Campbell-Wat 
Arr, by William Teague Set 7.50 Scom 
“A Set 5.00 Score 75 “B Set 6.00 Parts, each .60 
Set 4.00 Parts, each Minor—Op. 28, No. 20° 
PRAELUDIUM “A Major—Op. 28, No. 7” 
FUGUE Op. 37, No. 2 By Frederick Chopin 
The “Great” G Minor By Felix Mendelssohn Arr. by Mortimer Wilson 
By Johann Sebastian Boch Arr. by lib) 
“a et 0 core “A et 00 core 60 
Arr. by Ruth C. Sanford Set 2 50 20 2:25 20 
“A Set 5.00 Score 1.00 
h 
PRELUDE AND TOCCATA VALSE 
By Johann Sebastian Bach “Serenode’ for String Orchestra, Op. 48 
— g Orchestra, Op 
HUMORESKE Arr. by George William Vokel By Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky 
By Antonin Dvorak (with Cembalo or Piano) Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 
Arr. by Nathaniel Shilkret "A Set 8.00 Score 2 00 A’ Set oe Seam 75 
Set 3.25 Score 75 Set 6.50 Parts, wach 50 Set 4.00 Parts, each 30 
“Be Ser 2.50 Parts, each 20 Cembolo (Piano) Part 1.00 
SARABANDA WE ALL BELIEVE IN ONE GOD 
IN BALLADENTON By George Frederick Handel Choral Prelude 
By Edvard Grieg Arr. by Mortimer Wilson By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by Joseph E. Maddy (with Harp ad lib) Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 
"A Set 3.00 Score 50 "A’’ Sot 3.00 Score 50 A’ Set 4.00 Score 60 
“BS Set 2.25 Parts, each 20 “B Set 2.25 Parts, each 20 ““B Ser 3.25 Parts, each 25 
All Prices Net 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. - 619 WEST 4mm STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 
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Jean H. Miller, who is writing 
about music workshops in the March 
April issue has been reading ads late 
ly She wants to know, “Is your ele- 
mentary music program dull, monoto 
nous, lacking in imagination? Do the 
youngsters groan when the word mu 
sic mentioned’ Are your class- 
room teachers afraid of music? It 
so and then—Mtss Miller, un 
like most of the adsters proceeds to 
document what her remedy can do 
for vou 

Let's Practice What We Preach,” 
say Wallace W. Hard. To help 
make his point he includes such sen- 
tences as “Instead, we help them to 
develop a nauseating musical indiges- 
uon by serving them a steady diet ot 
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An Integrated Theory Course ........ Charles W. Walton 

Music Education or Education through Music . 

Charles A. Henzie 
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Student Participation Victor Weidensee 
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J. Collins Lingo 
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Lecent onl 


The growing emphasis on the development of string players 
leads us to recommend these outstanding string orchestra 
selections for your consideration on programs. 


New 


SYMPHONY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Class D 1 
(First Position) 
Time minutes 


By Clifton Williams 


. Lyric 
2. Prayer 
3. Rondo-March 


Set . 4.50 
Set 3.50 


ABENDLIED 
By Robert Schumann 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


Set 3.00 Score 
Set 27.25 Ports, each 


ADAGIO 
(from ‘First Organ Sonata’) 
By Felix Mendelssohn 
Arr. by F. Compbell-Watson 
Set 3.00 Score 


Set 2.25 Parts, each 


EIN TON 
The Monotone Op. 3 No. 3 
By Peter Cornelius 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


3.00 Score 
2.25 Parts, each 


FANTASIA 
F Minor 
By Wolfgang A. Mozart 
Art. by William Teague 


5.00 Score 
4.00 Parts, each 


FUGUE 
The ‘Great’ G Minor 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by Ruth C. Sanford 
Set 5.00 Score 


Set 4.00 Parts, each 


HUMORESKE 


By Antonin Dvorak 
Arr. by Nathaniel Shilkret 


Set 3.25 Score 
Set 2.50 Parts, each 


IN BALLADENTON 
By Edvard Grieg 
Arr. by Joseph E. Maddy 


Set 3.00 Score 


Set 2.25 Parts, each 


Score 
Parts, each .30 


Steady “Favorites 


MELODIA 
Op. 59, No. 11 
By Max Reger 
Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


Set 3.00 Score 
Set 2.25 Parts, each 


MINUETS | and Il 
from “Serenade in 
By Johannes Brahms 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


Set 3.00 Score 
* Set 2.25 Parts, each 


©O MAN LAMENT THY 
GRIEVOUS SIN 
Choral Prelude 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


Set 3.00 Score 
Set 2.25 Parts, each 


PASSACAGLIA and FUGUE 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


Set 7.50 Score 
6.00 Parts, each 


PRAELUDIUM 
Op. 37, No. 2 
By Felix Mendelssohn 
Arr, by F. Campbell-Watson 


* Set 3.00 Score 
' Set 2.50 Parts, each 


PRELUDE AND TOCCATA 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by George William Vokel 
(with Cembalo or Piano) 


Set 8.00 Score 
Set 6.50 Parts, each 
Cembalo (Piano) Part 1.00 


SARABANDA 
By George Frederick Handel 
Arr. by Mortimer Wilson 
(with Harp ad lib) 


3.00 Score 
2:25 Parts, each 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. - 


All Prices Net 


for String Orchestra 

By Eric DeLamarter 
1—Bend and Weave |!—Slow Dance {!!—Jog Trot 
A’ Set 4.00 Score 60 
“BB Set 2.25 Ports, each 25 


SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


By Eric DeLamarter 


“A Set 7.00 Score 1.50 
‘B Set 5.50 Ports, each 25 


SUITE IN CANON FORM 
Opt. 65 
By Anton Arensky 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


5.50 Score 
400 Parts, each 


TRAUMERE!I 
By Robert Schumann 
Arr. by Nathaniel Shilkret 


3.25 Score 
2.50 Parts each 


TWO PRELUDES 
“C Minor—Op. 28, No. 20° 
“A Major—Op. 28, No. 7” 

By Frederick Chopin 
Arr. by Mortimer Wilson 
(with Harp ad lib) 


3.00 Score 
2.25 Parts, each 


VALSE 
Serenade’ for String Orchestra, Op. 48 
By Peter Tchaikovsky 
Arr. by A. Walter Kramer 


‘A’ Set 5.00 Score 75 
B Set 4.00 Parts, each 30 


WE ALL BELIEVE IN ONE GOD 
Choral Prelude 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 
Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


A’ Set 4.00 Score 
““B Set 3.25 Parts, each 


B19 WEST 4m STREET, NEW YORK 19, W. ¥. 
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ye Jean H. Miller, who is writing 
about musi workshops in the March 
April issue has been reading ads late 
ly She wants to know, “Is your ele- 
mentary music program dull, monoto 
nous, lacking in imagination’? Do the 
youngsters groan when the word mu- 
si is mentioned’ Are your class- 
room teachers afraid of music? It 
so and then—Miss Miller, un 
like most of the adsters proceeds to 
document what her remedy can do 
for you 

Let's Practice What We Preach, 
say Wallace W. Hard. To help 
make his point he includes such sen 
tences as ‘Instead, we help them to 
develop a nauseating musical indiges- 
tion by serving them a steady diet of 

to be continued in our next 

issue. Read it 

Alfred Spouse promises you a pro- 
vocative article for the next issue on 
the subject ot "Voice Training Class- 
es The yeas and nays of the subject 
have been bandied about considerably 
these past few years and you'll tind 
it interesting to check the report of 
an authority on the subject 

And don't fail to set time and 
thought) aside for particularly 
absorbing editorial by David Barnett 

the subject, “Musical Plans for To- 
morrow. 


Front cover picture, photograhed by Joe 
Franklin, courtesy of Vernon F. Leidig, Los 
Angeles State College, California. Music 
on the front cover is copyrighted and re- 
produced with special permission of Carl 
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NEW BAND FOLIOS! 


C. Paul Herfurth's 
TIME FOR FUN 


"From Bach to Schuman to Herfurth” 


Sparkling new arrangements and compositions by C. Paul 

Herfurth for Junior Bands. Published with complete Score, 

Piano Accompaniment, and complete Band Instrumentation. 

Score, $2.50; Piano Accompaniment, $1.25; Parts, 60¢ 
(Request Trumpet or Clarinet Book) 


Frank Erickson’s 


FANFARE, MARCH AND CADENCE 


Suitable for Parades, 
Pep Rallies and Assembly Programs. 
14 Brilliant Fanfares! 
14 Snappy Marches! 
14 Drum Cadences! 
Conductor, $1.00 
(Request Trumpet or Clarinet Book) 


RECENT CONCERT BAND SELECTIONS! 


Parts, 40¢ 


APPALACHIAN SUITE — John Kinyon 
BERKSHIRE HILLS (Overture) — Howard Akers 
BIBLE STORIES SUITE — Donald !. Moore 
DEEP RIVER SUITE — Frank Erickson 
CHRIST LAY IN BONDS OF DEATH — Bach-Mairs 
DAWN OF DESTINY (Band & Chorus) — Ralph Williams 
FAMOUS LARGO — Haydn-E. Harris 
INCANTATION —— George T. Jones 
INTRODUCTION AND TANGO — Ofto Helbig 
IRISH FOLK SONG SUITE — Frank Erickson 
LEGENDARY AIR —— Frank Erickson 
MAJOR DOMO (Overture) — Homer Anderson 
MYSTIC CAVERN (Overture) — Carl Frangkiser 
NORWEGIAN FOLK SONG SUITE — Frank Ericksor 
OVERTURE IN CLASSICAL STYLE — Charles Carter 
FRIENDS OF OLD (Concer? March) — Acton Ostling 
PERSIAN CARNIVAL — Cliff Barnes 
HIGH BARBARY — Leroy Jackson 
SHORT PIECE — Ofto Helbig 
TWO MARCHES FOR BAND — Frank Erickson 
(Bach and Beethoven) 

BLACK CANYON OF THE GUNNISON — Frank Erickson 
SHORT'NIN’ BREAD — Charles Hathaway 


for Orch estra 


NEW ORCHESTRA FOLIO! 


NEW for the Young Orchestra Player 
THE MORE THE MERRIER 


Easy Arrangements and Compositions 
by Robert Bennett Brown 


Little Mikado Overture — Thumb-kins — Prelude & March 
from Carmen — Skater's Waltz — Xmas Carols — A COM- 
PLETE CONDUCTOR’'S SCORE — A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
These are happy arrangements thet appeal to all. 

Parts, 75c; Piano, $1.50 Score, $2.75 


RECENT ORCHESTRA RELEASES ! 


AIR FOR FLUTE AND STRINGS — Alec Wilder 
AIR FOR OBOE AND STRINGS — Alec Wilder 
FAMOUS LARGO — Haydn-Harris 
FESTIVAL SONG OF PRAISE — Mendelssohn-Harris-Wilson 
(Chorus & orchestra) 

GAVOTTO STACCATO — Maurice Whitney 
LITTLE SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA — Frank Erickson 
SLOW DANCE (Woodwinds & Strings) — Alec Wilder 
THEME AND VARIATIONS (Woodwinds & Strings) — 
Alec Wilder 
WHEN YOU WISH UPON A STAR — Arr. Merle Isaac 
(Chorus & orchestra) 


New Music Fundamentals Work Book 


LEARNING BY DOING 
Book | 
by 
Hal Bergan and Nick Sabia 
MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS MADE EASY! 


A self-teacher and workbook 
employing the most recent 
educational metheds. 
$1.00 
(Book I! in preparation) 
Write For Free Sample Book |. 


BOURNE, INC, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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U\b°laN‘ed 
INSTRUMENTATION ? 


That's just one reason why more 
and more band directors 


ordering 
ay CONCERT 
MELODIES 


for Beginning Bands 


are 


PRESCOTT-PHILLIPS 


It's NEW! 
like it! All 
unison or harmony! 


Conductor $1.00. 


There's nothing else 
parts playable in 
Parts $.75. 


You'll use it all 

year ’round, so 

order now ... or write 
for FREE copy. 


SCHMITT MUSIC CO. 


Dept. E, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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OUTSTANDING FLUTE 
PUBLICATIONS FROM 
CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Graded by Walter E. Cochrane 


GRADING: 
Easy 
Intermediate 
Difficult 


1) and 
3) and 


(5) and 
FLUTE STUDIES 
Brooke, A.—-Orchestra Studies a 
(4-6)--$1.50 
Seventeen Grand 
(5)—-$1.00 
Thirty Capriccios, (Op. 107) 
(5-6)—$1.50 
Six Divertissements (Op. 
(5)—$ .75 
Paganini, N.—Staccato Etude. (5)—$ .40 
Prill, E.—Orchestra Studies.. (5-6) — $2.50 
Reichert, M. A.-Seven Daily Exercises 
(Op. 5) (5)—$1.00 
Schade, W.—Twenty-four Caprices........ 
(5)—$2.00 
Strauss, R—Orchestra Studies from the 
Symphonic Works of R. Strauss 
(6)-—$1.00 
Wood, D. $.—Studies for Upper Notes 
of the Flute... (4)-—$1.00 
FLUTE AND PIANO 
J. S~-Sonata No. 1 (B Minor) 
(5)—-$1.00 
Minuet from L’Arlesienne 
(3)—$ .60 
(3)—-$1.00 
(4)—$ .75 
(Nightingale) 


Furstenau, A. B 
Studies 
Karg-Elert 


Kuhlau, Fr 
68) 


Bach, 
Bizet, G. 


Busch, C.—Four Miniatures 
Catherine, A.—-Nocturne.. 
Donjon, J.—-Rossignolet 


Handel, G 
Handel, G- 
Koehler, O. 


Sonata No, 2 
Sonata No. 7 
Papillon (The Butterfly) 

(Op. 20, No. 4) .-.--(3)—$ .60 

Kuhlau, Fr.--Menuet ....(2)—§ .45 

Mozart, W. A.—Andante in C <i 86) 

(3)—$ .75 

Mozart, W. A.--Concerto No. 1 in G 
Major (K. V. 313) (5)—-$1.50 

Mozart, W. A.—Concerto No. 2 in D 
Major (K. V. 314) (5)—$1.50 

Quantz, J. J.-Sonata No. 1..(4)—$ .90 
TWO FLUTES AND PIANO 

Loeillet, J. B—Sonata a Trois (G 
Minor) No, 17 9) —-$1.25 

Quantz, J. J.—Sonata (Andante) 


(3) 
TWO FLUTES 

Without Accompaniment 
Gariboldi, G.—Six Petits Duos (Op. 145, 
Letter B) (2)—$ .50 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Three Duos Brillants (Op 
102).. ‘ (5)—$1.00 
Mozart, W. A.—Six Duets, (Op. 75) 

(K. V. 156) (Nos. 1-3 only) 


5)—-$1.50 
‘THREE FLUTES 
Without Accompaniment (with Score) 
Albisi, A.—Miniature Suite No. 2. 
(6)-—$2 25 
Trio (Op. 24)..(4)-—$2.00 
FOUR FLUTES 
Without Accompaniment (with Score) 
Reicha, A.—Sinfonico Quartette (Op. 
12) (5)—$3.00 
Copies of the above will be sent to 
qualified teachers on thirty day ap- 
proval. Write to Dept. 18 for free 
catalog. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS 


(3) 


$1.25 


Kummer, G.- 
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ARTIST CLARINET 
PRICED FOR 
EVERY PLAYER/ 


17/6 
Boehm. 


$49950 


Complete 
Outfit 


A COMPLETE WOODWIND FAMILY 


Martin Freres Alto Clarinet 4 
Martin Freres Bass Clarinet 

Martin Freres English Horn 

Martin Freres Oboe 


Write for free 
woodwind catalog. 


Jacobson. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 


In Canede: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 
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MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 


for constructive 


self-criticism 


SPEECH 
DEPARTMENT 


DRAMATIC 
DE PARTMENT 
for comparison 
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interpretations 


LANGUAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


for mastering 
unfamiliar 


RCA TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching more Effective, more Interesting 


_-* A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE in 


store ... teaching students with the 
aid of the new portable RCA Push- 
Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make 
good recordings. Just push a button . 
you're recording! Push a button... 
you're playing back! A press of the finger 
Starts, stops, records, rewinds, and plays 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EOUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


Fducational Music Magazine, 


back true-to-life sounds that only an 
RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two speeds: one for higher quality re- 
production, the other for extra-long re- 
cordings. Dual Track Tape up to 2 hours’ 
playing or recording time. Recording 
Volume Indicators show when recordings 


are best. Tape Time Indicator shows how 
much tape has been used. Just drop tape 
into the slot for quick-sure threading. 
Long-life, trouble-free construction, ideal 
for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to-carry, 
reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer 
for a demonstration 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. A 39 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


FOR COMPLETE 


INFORMATION RECORDER. 


Name 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me additional information on RCA Push-Button TAPE 


Address. 


CAMDEN. City __ 


Zone 
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Foundations for Judgments in 


Music Education 


“Tt was a struggle to reduce {the article} . . . . | wanted it to be fundamental, comprehensive, 
and yet bring it all down to a practical application. So I set myself an almost impossible 
task, with the result that I have put as much work on the article as I did on my whole book, 
“The Meaning and Teaching of Music.” But I have learned much in trying to reduce a phi- 
losophy, so to speak, to a telegram. I hope only that I haven't stripped all the flesh off and 
left an unattractive skeleton.” 


Excerpt from letter written to editor by Will Earhart, November 28, 1953 


By WILL EARHART 


In the kindergarten a new song is to be learned. 


done Shall it be ‘My Doggie Says Bow-wow, Bow-wow,” 
Aba. or “Lovely Moon, Sailing So High” ? 


And Why? 


PHILOSOPHY — Aristotle, in taking issue with 
mt some earlier philosophers of his day, spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Those, then, who say the universe is one and posit 
one kind of thing as matter, and corporeal matter 
which has spatial magnitude, evidently go astray in 
many ways. For they posit the elements of bodies 
only, not of incorporeal things, though there are 
also incorporeal things.’ 


The political philosophy of John Locke, wholly 

accepted by Thomas Jefferson, arrived at conclusions 

Peds. that our forefathers embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and in our Constitution. No wiser 

and nobler conception of the form and functions of 

“a government has ever been formulated. Curiously, 
however, Locke's basic theory of the nature of man 
leads to no such adequate and valid conclusions when 
applied to man in his relations to religion and the 
arts; for that would require giving substantive place 


to some of the incorporeals of which Aristotle spoke; 
** and this it does not do. 


Locke conceives every man as a “mental substance”’ 


‘ that is completely independent and free. At birth 


1Metap/ trans, by W. D. Ross, M.A., Hon. L.L.D. Oxford Univ 


Press 
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this ‘mental substance” is a “tabula rasa’’ — a blank 
tablet. Through sense perception the ‘material sub- 
stance’ of the world gives the “mental substance” 
a content: ‘Nothing in the mind that was not first in 
the senses,” says Locke. Corporeal things can thus be 
known, and physical forces, and even the laws under 
which these operate, as Locke's friend, Isaac Newton, 
had just discovered them — this because such laws, 
although theoretically posited, act on matter and can 
therefore be demonstrated by observation of matter. 
Spiritual laws cannot, however, be so observed. They 
must therefore be regarded as mere dispositions of 
the varying but equal mental substances. This led, in 
politics, to majority rule, protection of the right to 
private property and other features of our govern- 
mental system, but left religious and aesthetic con- 
Our tradi- 
tion of freedom to worship under one religion or an- 
other or not to worship at all — and our vast de- 
votion to natural science rather than to the humanities 
and the arts, still show the influence of this Lockean 
philosophy. Thomas Aquinas, and Kant, Rousseau 
and other idealistic philosophers — 
own day Henri Bergson 


victions without philosophical support. 


- including in our 
- though completely disa- 
greeing in many ways, are at one in giving these in- 
corporeals a firmer foundation. There is no space 
here for a review of their thoughts; and moreover 
the greater need was to recognize the void left when 
foundations for religious belief and aesthetic eleva- 
tion are not provided or, as in communist doctrine, 
are explicitly denied. Fortunately, however — but 
at what appalling cost! — two world wars, separated 
by a dismaying collapse in our trusted economic-in- 
dustrial system have shaken our belief that science, 
technology and production would fulfill every need 
and desire of mankind. In this connection it is signif- 
icant that the word “spiritual” is again found in our 
vocabulary and is freely used by prominent men other 
than members of the clergy. 

To couple religion and aesthetics, or the good and 
the beautiful, as has been done here, does not imply 
that they are considered as of equal value, but only 
that knowledge of them is reached in the same way. 
And it is a unique way: for they cannot be reached 
by the “inductive method,” the “rational intellect,” or 
“conceptual thinking.” Job saw this when he asked, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” Those ways 
inch their thought from point to point to a conclu- 
sion. The good and the beautiful are apprehended 
by no such built-up process. Instead they are per- 
ceived immediately in their indivisible entirety and 
nature. The experience of them has more the char- 
acter of a revelation than of successfully working to 


rae 


a conclusion Q.E.D. If one can remember how once, 
long ago, he was held wordlessly spellbound by the 
sight of a rainbow, he will know. 

The superiority of religious experience as a power 
that, in precious moments or throughout lite can trans- 
form a man, is recognized by all men (except com- 
munists, who prefer Marxian indoctrination). The 
great influence of aesthetic experience, similarly cog- 
nized and lesser, but still powerful, is not so well 
recognized. The claim to superiority for both can, 
however, be simply stated. The benefits to man 
offered by science and technology — and for that 
matter, by agriculture, trade, labor and many humant- 
tarian movements — all aim to improve the physical 
conditions under which man lives, or, in the case of 
medicine, to improve the physical condition of man 
himself. In contrast, religion and aesthetic experience, 
and education in so far as it touches on these, aim 
to exert salutary influence upon man’s mind and spirit, 
his basic mental climate. And as mind and spirit are 
considered superior to the body, activities in their 
behalf have always, as Aristotle observed, been the 
more highly esteemed. ‘True, better physical con- 
ditions may indirectly work beneficially upon the 
spirit; but we must observe that neither the individual 
nor the nation that manages to attain the highest 
physical conditions thereby becomes the most moral 
or the most beautifully cultured. 


But how and in what way, though addressed to 

the heart and spirit, can experience of the beautiful 
improve it? 
AESTHETICS — That aesthetic experience has high 
value needs no more conclusive proof than the instant 
recognition of such value by any and all who at any 
time have had any measure of such experience. ‘This 
is because all normal individuals possess some sort 
of a combination built-in Geiger counter and altimeter 
which registers conclusively the strength and altitude 
of his mental and affective responses: (and happy the 
man who does not have to reproach himself as he 
looks over the recordings!) Here, however, we are 
addressing teachers, and the problem therefore is not 
simply to recognize the value of aesthetic experience, 
but to inquire what can bring it about and what may 
vitiate or enhance it. 

One preliminary observation is needed. From early 
infancy responses to perceptions appear to be in the 
service of one or another of three congenital in- 
terests. These may be roughly defined as personal 
advantage, impersonal curiosity, and just pleasure in 
perceiving. ‘Thus the infant has a tendency either to 
put every object in his mouth; to take it to pieces to 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Foundations for Judgment 


see what stuff or works may be inside; Or, as with 
sweet-chiuming bells, just to be enjoyable absorbed 
in perceiving. His span of attention 1s so brief and 
his responses are of so embryonic a character that all 
these may be present and intermingled at almost the 
same moment. With maturity the interest-orienta- 
tions become much more sharply distinguished. Thus, 
when looking at a tree, the lumberman is likely to 
think of numbers of board feet: the biologist to think 


of cells and the mysteries of generation and develop- 


ment; the artist is simply absorbed in contemplation 
of the tree. 

Now observe that the first mode is quite egocentric; 
the second is not egocentric, except that the tree is not 
there for itself but is in the biologists service, to 
be analyzed and left dismembered as he moves to 
another goal; the third has not even this modicum of 
egocentrism, for here the artist appears to be in the 
service of the tree as a loving interpreter of its sig- 
nificance and beauty. 

The foregoing description of interest-orientations 
is not meant to disparage the first two. Both are 
essential, both have a valuable function to perform. 
Business is service, not greed, and is conducted with 
an ever increasing high sense of social responsibility ; 
the thirst for knowledge, as reflected by research in 
countless scientific fields, needs no defense. The 
question is simply whether the contribution offered 
by aesthetic experience should not be recognized as 
having at least equal validity and value. It cannot 
have, and does not need to have, equality in hours 
given it, for like religious faith it invades the spirit, 
acts upon the actor, and so becomes integral. And 
because the experience may be brief even mo- 
mentary it is constantly available. 

Vernon Lee draws a distinction between a good 
road and a beautiful road’: the good road ts one that 
speeds you over it and off of it to some other goal; 
the beautiful road is one on which you linger in con- 
templation; in short is a terminal goal. Clive Bell 
draws a distinction between the “emotions of life” 
and “the emotion of beauty.’ A musician devoted to 
Bach, let us say, may be unwilling to speak of his 
feeling’ as an “emotion” of beauty, but rather prefer 
to call it an attective state. Music in general does, 
however, speak to the emotions more powerfully than 
any other of the fine arts, and coupled with words, 
as in vocal music, or with explanatory notes, as in 


programmatic music, it sometimes exchanges the idea 


of musical beauty for that of literal expression. 
There is great danger here, tor as Saint-Saens ob- 
served, if music goes far in that direction it ceases to 
be music. But there remains the fact that “pure” or 
“absolute music is also more or less emotional, or, 
in the terms that Curt Sachs very sensibly proposes, 
is more or less “hot” or ‘cold’; and every conceivable 
proportioning of these qualities may be found in 
various musical compositions, and sometimes, indeed, 
within the limits of a single long composition. But 
emotions in such music are not “emotions of life’; 
and of greater significance is the fact that the emotions 
aroused by the greatest or most treasured vocal com- 
positions or by similarly treasured programmatic music 
are still not the “emotions of life.” 

That magical escape is through art. Certainly the 
emotions of life are not art: few are beautiful, many 
are commonplace, trivial, and some are definitely 
wayward, violent and evil. Nevertheless a Shakes- 
peare or a Wagner can deal with all of these and 
send us from the auditorium, as Aristotle's doctrine of 
catharsis affirms, emotionally cleansed, purified and 
uplifted. The same magic ts in poetry. Thomas 
Hood, in “The Bridge of Sighs,” takes what in stark 
reality would be a sordid and harrowing incident and 
clothes it thus in garments of beauty: 

One more unfortunate, weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, gone to her death. 

But a musical investiture contributes much more 
than verse, for to metre and cadence it adds an in- 
finity of sensitive and expressive rhythms, melodic 
graces far beyond the inflections of the speaking 
voice, and, above all, the one possession that no other 
tone, that 
even in a single tone may be a thing of beauty; that 
any worthy song however simple say “Sweet and 


art shares. That possession 1s Tone 


Low” or any instrumental music above the grade 
of bebop will demand, and will be given, the most 
beautiful quality possible to the singers or players. 
And all these graces — infinitely flexible and expres- 
sive rhythm, tone in melody, harmony, dynamic shad- 
ings and sensitive colorations are quite extraneous 
and alien elements that have no connection whatever 
(except as Wagner wedded them in his “fusion” of 
the arts) with the factual happening. Instead they 
constitute a separate idealistic creation, an art which 
lifts that with which it connects itself away from facts 
to significance, from the emotions of life to aesthetic 
feeling, from the real to the ideal. Consider, for 
instance, the Liehestod from Tristan. Isolde becomes 
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a symbol of all womankind, not a woman with whom 
you might be acquainted. Nor is her death the death 
of a woman who loved Tristan. It is rather the death 
of love itself, a crowning symbol of the frustrations 
that come to the fairest human hopes; the inexorable 
closing of the gates to paradise, which for a time had 
seemed to open to the yearning soul. One 1s re- 
minded of Keats’ expression, “The music yearning like 
a god in pain.”* 
a Sorcerer's Apprentice, or the wail of a ‘Till Eulen- 


Yes, like a god; not the distress of 


spiegel as he faces the gallows, but at the least the 
pain of a figure of no lesser stature than that of the 
hero who speaks in Ein Heldenleben. 

The Greeks held all art to be an “imitation of 
nature.” That thought, as interpreted and amplified 
by Aristotle, further aids our inquiry. In particular 
Aristotle drew a distinction, not before made, be- 
and the 
objects of imitation in the fine arts were the forces 


tween the ‘useful arts’ and the fine arts —- 


that strive within the sou! of man, whereas those of 
the useful arts were the creative forces in external 
nature that endlessly strive to produce and to perfect 
multifarious forms. In common with the Greeks gen- 
erally, Aristotle also held that music was “the most 
imitative or representative of the [fine} arts.” In 
all, however, ‘the actual objects of aesthetic imita- 
tion are . characteristic moral qualities, the per- 
manent dispositions of the mind . . .; the more tran- 
sient emotions, the passing moods of feeling; actions 
in their .. . inward sense . . . psychical energies work- 
ing outward.””’ Such incorporeal components of na- 
ture music can imitate admirably. 

indeed, that s/ey imitate the 


One almost feels, 


So music is a “universal language,” simply be- 
The 


more it 1s made to speak of particulars, and the more 


cause in essence it speaks only of universals. 


realistic the partic ulars grow, the less musical, elevated, 
and fitted to evoke aesthetic experience it becomes. 
Of course subjects that are unsuitable for music may 
hold interests that have a rightful place in life, but 
it is a grave mistake yet one frequently made — 
to suppose that anything that rightly has a place in 
life thereby has a place in the schoolroom. If so we 
can no longer affirm that the function of a school is 
to give to the students a carefully selected and wisely 
organized series of experiences. 

Just as a single tone or chord, by its purity and 
charm of color, may completely absorb an infant, so 
may a little song, that captures the far-ranging imagi- 
nation of a child and calls forth that elfin-small sweet- 
ness of tone characteristic of his singing voice, draw 


‘In The Eve of St. Agne 
SAristotle’s Poetics, as brilliantly discussed by S. H. Butcher in Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art 
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him away and into itself. No — this writer has seen 
so many roomfuls of children thus called away from 
the welter of sense distractions, has seen their eyes be- 
come wide and fixed and yet see nothing because of 
the more compelling communications that song was 
bringing them, that he can never believe that children 
have no capacity for aesthetic experience through 
music. Had he not held that faith he could not have 
continued teaching; and when he could not bring 
about such experience he knew he had failed. 
Because belief in aesthetic values is lacking, or be- 
cause wrong means prevent the kind of response that 
should be and can be called forth, our teaching of 
music in public schools is least enlightened and ef- 
fective in the elementary grades. There a wealth of 
aesthetic feeling is left undeveloped and possibilities 
of lovely, artistic performance are left unrealized. 
In our high schools, with their excellent a cappella 
choruses, their orchestras and bands, those shortcom: 
All that remains 
there is to evaluate the achievement in proper terms. 
True, the subordinate ends so often cited as justifying 
the music program 


ings have now almost disappeared. 


socialization of the group, the 
value of teamwork, the benefit to physical health of 
singing and to psychic health through hearing or mak- 
ing music, and even the vocational possibilities opened 
But they wall 
all be attained in greater measure and endowed with 
deeper fecling if all action is in the service of aesthetic 
ideals. 


are good and deserve recognition. 


CONCLUSION—Music, like all arts and adorn- 
ments, 1s one of those useless things that no animal 
except man wants. For other animals have only 
bodily wants: man has, in addition, spiritual needs. 
His effort to satisfy these began with those early 
adornments that distinguished primitive man from 
the lower animals and eventuated in great art. 

Every child has physical, mental and spiritual po- 
tentialities. Parents and teachers early discern and 
anxiously nourish the physical and mental. Far less do 
they discern aesthetic potentialities or understand 
how to nourish them. Yet, aesthetic experience, 
momentary but long memorable, is discernible and 
can be nourished. When a child, still and detached 
from surroundings, is absorbed in charmed perceiving 
he is feeling as you feel when, from a height, a 
mountainous expanse 1s spread before you, or when 
you hear the English horn mourn wordlessly to usher 


in the last act of Tristan. 

What the other arts may offer in the schoolroom, 
others must say. In music so little a thing as a rightly 
chosen song for the kindergarten can open magic 
doors to the children. * 
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EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


By Majorie M. Keller & Maurice D. Taylor 
Book One — For Strings Only 


chestra — the string section. Fundamentals 
or classes in every combination of violins, violas, 


of bowing, 
cellos 


for the basis of the or 
g. Individual instructions 


A beginning method 
fingering and readin 
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Scoring for the Band 

by Philip J. Lang 
350 pages, hard cover, pre- 
mechanics and profes- 
d transcribing for 


stage — 


Scoring for the Band 


WORKBOOK by Philip J- Lang 
A natural followup to SCORING FOR THE BAND. 
The work of both teacher and student is facili- 
tated with assignments, source material and 


manuscript paper all under one cover. 
PRICE $3.50 


A complete course, 
senting the techniques, 
sional tricks for arranging an 
Band. For class or individual study. 


PRICE $5.00 
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An Indianapolis string group photographed by Newton Sprague for the audio-visual department. 


Music Education or Education 


Through Music 


“S election is not desirable at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels in public education; it is undemocratic.” 


By CHARLES A. HENZIE 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


USIC EDUCATION by its very 

implies a dual re- 
sponsibility, a dual person- 

ality, and a dichotomy of purpose. 
What is education? It 
might be thought of as the sum 
total of experiences plus the sum 
total of appreciations. It might 


music 


be considered as the outgrowth of 
wholesome, intellectual, and emo- 
tional reactions which result from 
a composite of accumulations tak- 
ing on definite proportion and sym- 
metry. 

Public philos- 


ophies, its teachers, curriculum, and 


education, its 


its educational methods have re- 
cently been the subject of much 
criticism on both a local and nation- 
al scale. We have neglected to 
keep our public informed of what 
the schools are doing, by not pro- 
viding an adequate program of 
public relations. 

As an integral part of the public 
school curriculum it is time for 
music education to turn its thinking 
introspectively. Is music education 
contributing toward the educational 
development of the students or is 
it merely perpetuating itself 
through music in education? ‘To 
reach any conclusions regarding the 
answer to this problem it is neces- 
sary to turn to the matrix of the 
problem—the teacher. 

No profession has undergone 


(Please turn to page 43) 
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Youngstown’s First 


School Music Telecast 


AST YEAR OUR public schools 
L were invited to participate in 

a series of telecasts over two 
local television stations, and on 
May 27 the music department pre 
sented a half-hour telecast showing 
vocal and instrumental music in- 
struction at the elementary level. 
We selected groups from six ele 
mentary schools, and included a 
class of twenty pupils who played 
fl utophones, a chorus of sixty 
voices, a vocal group of sixteen 
pupils in period costumes, and an 
orchestra of thirty players 


[he TV director originally asked for a full morning's re- 

hearsal. In this respect he was unfamiliar with the operation 

of most public schools, for this request was promptly vetoed.” 


By J. COLLINS LINGO 


Music Supervisor, Public School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


The flutophone class played four 
songs in unison directed by Mrs. 
Dorothea Fusek, their classroom 
teacher, who taught them from the 
beginning of last school year. 


The chorus, which was a selected 


group of children from three sixth 
grades in Grant School, had been 
conducted throughout the school 
year by Mrs. Margaret Kashner, a 
special music teacher who assisted 
in music instruction in several ele- 


Space was limited by lighting, cameras, microphone booms and carriages 
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The Ohio River showboats provided one subject for songs and dramatization 


Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor, an elementary school teach- 


mentary schools. 
er who is an accomplished pianist 
served as accompanist at rehearsals 
The 
chorus sang three songs in two and 
three parts. 


and pu blic performances. 


The sixteen costumed boys and 
girls from the Sesquicentennial 
program were the Showboat cast 
and were conducted by Miss Ann 
Zeller. Through songs and drama- 
tization, they showed what took 
place on board the showboats on 
the Ohio River during the earlier 
years of our state’s development. 
The skipper of the Floating Palace 
was a large, stout boy who was a 
very convincing Captain Bull. 

It was impossible to make the 
cast loosen up and act like a show- 
boat troupe right up to the day 
before the telecast, but on the pro- 


gram thev did well, and several TV 


spectators declared that the cos- 
tumed youngsters looked like little 
professional actors. 

Neighbors and triends helped 
gather items for the costumes, 
some of which were authentic Gay 
Nineties clothes, and Miss Zeller 
trimmed hats with the help of other 
teachers, parents and girls from the 
cast during noon recesses and after 
school. The backdrops painted for 
the Showboat act by four of the 
cast members were very effective, 
not be 
used in the TV station because of 
Space limitations. 


but some of these could 


The orchestra, directed by Mr. 
William 


group of players from four ele- 


Omeis, was a_ balanced 


Limited studio 


space precluded the use of all the 


mentary schools. 


qualified instrumental pupils on the 
program. 


E had smooth sailing, com- 
paratively, until we got to the 


W 


studio for the dress rehearsal which 
began an hour and a half before 
the telecast was on the air. During 
the radio we had_ broadcast 
locally many times and had that 
experience to draw on, but never- 


cra 


theless, the television medium was 
a challenge to us from the very 
beginning. 

WEMJ-TV, our local NBC sta- 
tion, was the one used for our music 
telecast, and we had to accustom 
ourselves to the space restrictions 
necessary for televising. Movement 
in the studio and suitable space for 
large groups had been limited by 
the addition of lighting panels, 
television cameras and microphone 
booms and carriages, intricate and 
complicated switchboards that con- 
trol the sets of lights, and the heavy 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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“Let the public hear them” is 


the motto for this Flint all-city group of players and singers. 


Flint and the String Shortage 


N 1949 a positive program was 
adopted in the Flint Public 


Schools to overcome the short- 
age of instrumental pupils and in 
particular of string players. A 
survey made at that time revealed 
these two disturbing facts. First, 
there were only approximately 
ninety string pupils in the twenty- 
eight elementary schools and about 
seventy in the six junior high 
schools. After four years of hard 
work and positive planning a sec- 
ond survey made in 1953 revealed 
this encouraging report: approxi 
mately 500 pupils were enrolled in 
elementary string classes and some 
200 in junior high string classes. 


S tring enrollment, in Flint has grown 
from 160 (in 1949) to about 700 (in 1953) 
in Flint. Here are the “why’s” and how’s.” 


By RAYMOND GERKOWSKI 


Director of School and Community Music 
Flint, Michigan 


Since very few string players are 
started on the high school level, 
no mention is made here of the 
string activity in the three Flint 
high schools. 

What are the points in the post 
tive plan in Flint which is produc- 
ing this marked increase in string 
enrollment ? 


Elementary Violin Classes 
One of the most important points 
in the plan is to begin violin classes 
in the upper elementary grades and 
in particular in the fourth grade. 
A few pupils are started in the 


Brass, woodwind and percussion § classes 
also scheduled in the upper elementary 
the Flint Public Schools but this art 


only with the string classes, 
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third grade who are large for their 
age and in general more mature. 
Pupils who start in the third or 
fourth grades are better equipped 
to cope with junior high orches- 
tral literature than those who start 
later. Experience has shown that 
jenior high drop-outs are lower in 
the group of pupils starting early. 

Although nearly all the pupils 
in the elementary string classes 
play the violin, a few begin on the 
viola and three-quarter size cello 
when in the fifth or sixth grades. 
In the future, and 


more more 


pupils will be started on the cello 
because of the good record of those 
already in the elementary program. 


To Find Talent 

After it was established that the 
string program was to be started 
in the upper elementary level, the 
next step was to determine the pur- 
pose of the elementary instrumental 
program and of the string program 
which is part of the instrumental 


Boys predominate in this 


program. ‘The purpose selected was 
simple and specific — to find talent 
and to provide for its development. 

The second point in the Flint 
positive plan is contained in the 
first part of the purpose — to find 
talent. How ts talent for the violin 
found in the thirty-two elementary 
Flint schools ? 

Every June all the 3A pupils are 
given the McCreery Music Aptitude 
Test. The test papers are marked 
before the close of school and the 
results tabulated, by school, accord- 
ing to the grade received. The 
highest mark is recorded first and 
the other marks in order below 
with the lowest being placed last. 
A copy of this tabulation is sent to 
each respective principal and_ to 
each related instrumental teacher. 
A third copy is kept on file for ref- 
erence in the office of the Director 
of Music. Very often parents call 
and ask for the rating of their child. 


(Please turn to page 47) 


Above: An elementary string class 
participates in ensemble work, 
Below: Duet playing develops self 
expression, initiative, and poise. 


class which forms a mixed “string choir” of violins and cellos. 
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A group of sixth grade children at Mission School, San Bernardino County, listened to the “Inca Suite” from Saludos 


Americanos and wished to create a dance to the music. 


The picture shows some of the children accompanying the 


music on rhythm instruments while the two couples in the center are dancing. This music activity was in relation to 


their study of South America. 


“Music Is My Weak Spot” 


“ TIMSON, why is it 
when you are our teach- 
er 


we always have so 


much fun? Nine-year-old Glenda 
asked this question one day at 
school. While her teacher was 
searching for an answer Glenda 
hugged her, smiled and said, 
“Well, we do. We just have so 
much fun doimg everything, 
even music.” 

That evening Miss Timson re- 
membered Glenda’s question and 
her happy smile. “And to think”, 
she said to herself, ‘that I used to 


“ 
I can’t carry a tune, you know, and when I went to 
elementary school they told me that I couldn't sing.” 


By ALICE M. SNYDER 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


be afraid of teaching my own 
music.” 

Music, you see, was the one thing 
in which Miss Timson felt insecure. 
“Music is my weak spot,” she 
would say. She mentioned this to 


the new music consultant. “I used 
to quake and tremble every time 
Mrs. Green, our former music con- 
sultant, would visit me,” she con- 
fided. “I can’t carry a tune, you 
know, and when I went to ele- 
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mentary school they told me that 
I couldn't sing.” 

The new music consultant, with 
deep human interest, understood 
Miss felt. 


had remained cheerful and encour- 


how Timson and she 


aging. “Well, goodness me, you 
don't have to limit your music just 
to singing,” she had told Miss Tim- 
son. “You don't have to give up 
just because you don't sing the way 
vou want to. There are many 
things to help you teach songs now- 
adays,—all the good recordings, 
tone bells. autoharp and harmolin; 
or use the children’s voices to teach 
Come to our music 
workshop this afternoon and Ill 


tell you more of what I mean.” 


Miss did attend the 
workshop and many more. And on 


one another. 


Timson 


visiting days she would observe 


classroom teachers teaching their 


own She visited 
classes which were at her own grade 
level and other grade levels. Little 


by little and day by day she tried 


music, many 


out things with her own boys and 
Most of all the 
music consultant’s advice and 
tened to the ideas of the children. 
It was amazing how the momentum 


girls. she took 


of the children’s interest and en- 
thusiasm carried her right along. 
Her confidence grew! Her self-re- 
spect increased! 

Some of the things which Miss 
Timson learned during her own 
musical growth were: 


Music in the kindergarten goes on 
all day long. 


they play. Bob makes many sounds 


Children sing as 
of the train as he takes his engine 
out of the roundhouse and otf down 
the track. Susie sings her baby to 
sleep before she tucks her into bed. 


giant. 


Tommy plays “ding-dong’” on two 


resonator bells his teacher has 
placed on the table at the music 
center. He discovers that he can 
play the same tune the children sing 
ir. their song about Be//s. Martha 
and Duane energetically beat the 
drum for big giant steps when the 
rest of the children dramatize their 
favorite story about the friendly 
Music should go on all day 
long for all children, Miss Timson 


dec ided. 


Music is allied with the other 
creative arts. Just as one cannot 
separate the 
children: rhythms, listening, sing- 


music activities of 
ing, playing instruments, creative 
experiences, neither can one isolate 
Re- 


corded music offers inspiration for 


music from the other arts. 


creative stories to be dramatized. 


(Please turn to next page) 


These three children at Highland School used rhythm instruments to accompany some of the songs the rest of the 
class were singing. This was during the general music lesson in the classroom. These were fifth grade children. 
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Children’s 
even 


paintings, and 


pe etry, 
books give 


children ideas for creative dances. 


illustrations in 


pantomimes or 


Such 


characterizations. 


activities often are more 


rhythmic and meaningful when ac- 
companied on bells or some other 
tonal instrument or on a drum, 
wood block or other rhythm instru- 
Creative or chants 


ment. songs 


Th’s group of kindergarten children at Rialto School, San Bernardino County 
was encourared to play the record player. The five-year-old ch'Icren learned 
to handle the machine carefully and loved to see the turn-table move around 


as they listened to the music. 


often grow out of dramatizations 
or dances. Sound effects on easy- 
to-play instruments, as well as 
rhythmic bodily movement, can tell 
the story of the rush of the wind, 
the rise and fall of the waves, the 
bell buoys in the harbor, or the fall- 
ing rain. 


Music enriches the social studies. 
Children re-live through creative 
bodily movement experiences they 
have had on a study trip. Young 
children like to represent airplanes 
taking off and soaring through the 
air, trucks loading or unloading car- 
go, and busy community workers, 
such as the policeman, the milkman, 
the grocer, the postman, and the 
fireman, performing their work. 
Mary showed how a four-hour old 
calf she had seen at the dairy farm 
could hardly stand on its legs. Billy 
showed how a skip-loader scooped 
up the dirt in a corral and loaded 
the debris into a truck. Down on 
his knees he stretched his arms in 
front of him, sweeping and scoop- 
ing in the rhythm of the skip-loader. 


be ks, 


end recorded music, boys and girls 


From pictures, costumes 


This group of kindergarten children at the Rialto School are singing the song, “My Tambourine,” while the little 
girl plays the tambourine. The teacher and children have gathered together for an informal singing time. 
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create festive dances which enrich 
their study of another people. 
Fight-year-olds imitate the peace- 
loving Hopt Indians who dance 
their Kachina dances to the rhythm 
of their rattles, drums and bells. 
Nine-year-olds re-live early Calt- 
fornia when vaqueros galloped over 
their rancheros to tend the cattle 
and rope and brand calves. In their 
study of South America, eleven- 
year-olds enjoy showing through 
expressive bodily movement the 
work of the oil driller, the coffee 
picker, the cacao cutter, the busy 
miner, or the gaucho, 


Music enriches school assemblies 
and promotes a spirit of friendli- 
ness and good will. Children who 
sing together once a week in an 
“all-school-sing’” are happy, get 
along with one another, and take 
pride in their school. Fortunate ts 
the school whose enrollment ts 
small enough to permit an inti- 
mate school assembly in which all 
children can share with one another 
the things they are learning. At 
one school assembly, the first grade 
children told the story of their trip 
across the bay on a ferry boat by 
showing creatively with their bodies 
the movement of the pistons and 
rear paddle wheel on the ferry boat, 
the sea gulls flying in the air, the 
chugging tug boats that helped the 
liners and freighters out to sea, the 
jet planes that roared overhead, the 
waves, the rocking buoys, and their 
walk from the boat to the bus. 
“Music assemblies” are fun. Chil- 
dren of each grade can share with 
the entire school what they are do- 
ing in music. Group experiences 
In creative songs, use of easy-to- 
play instruments, dramatizations of 
sones, recorded or instrumenta! 
music are delightful to share. Some- 
times classroom teachers are skilled 
musicians. Mr. Ostrander, a fifth 
grade teacher, plaved his viola at 
one music assembly, accompanied at 
the piano by Miss Benson, the third 


(Please to page 30) 


During the noon hour, several fifth and sixth grade boys and girls would sing 
together at Highland School, San Bernardino County. They liked to use the 
auto-harp to accompany their songs. This was group activity just for the fun 
of singing torcther. The songs they sang often included folksongs, patriotic 
songs, fun sonss, seasonal sones and so forth. 


we 


These four kindergarten children at Yucaipa School, are marching to music 
played on a recording. This is an example of fundamental rhythms in which 
five-year-old children respond to the music they hear. 


This was a group of fourth grade children at Highland School, dancing to 
La Raspe, Mexican folk dance which they learned and enjoyed during their 
study of Mexico. The classroom teacher brought the children to the front 
lawn where they sang many of the Mexican folk songs they had learned and 
danced one or two Mexican folk dances. 
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Great 


Community 


Orchestra 


George Dasch, famous in both professional orchestra and 
educational music circles is an inspirational conductor. 


LCAUSE AN AMATEUR boxer, 
B who was also a fine business- 
man, wanted to play the bass 
fiddle, an orchestra was born. That 
orchestra is the Chicago Business 
Men's Orchestra, now in its thirty- 
third consecutive year, and rated 
one of the tinest amateur orchestras 
in the United States today. 


The first idea for an orchestra 
came in 1917 when George Lytton 
took up the bass fiddle to play with 
some musicians of the University 
Club of Chicago, This group then 
merged with two other musical or- 
ganizations, one from the South 
Side of Chicago headed by Palmer 
Clark, and another group from 
Winnetka, a Chicago suburb. Mr. 
Clark conducted the newly formed 
orchestra of 60 members and in 
1921 the first rehearsals began in 
the Art Institute. Before the season 
was over the orchestra moved to 
Mr. Lytton’s clothing store and re- 
hearsed every Friday night from 
six to nine under the direction of 
a new conductor, Clarence Evans. 

The first public concert of the 
orchestra was held at the Exmoor 
Country Club in June of 1922. 


Here is a story of a local orchestra that made good. 
Its thirty-three consecutive seasons have proved it. 


By ALFRED WIESMEYER 


Chicago, Hlinois 


This concert brings back memories, 
as one of the older members re- 
calls, for it was almost over and 
one-third of the players hadn't even 
found the place where the concert 
was being given. 

From 1922-1930 the orchestra 
played concerts at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, the Medinah Temple, 
the Lake Shore Athletic Club, and 
at many of the private clubs of its 
members. Some early concerts were 
also held at Dunning, New Trier 
High School, and in Wheaton. In 
May of 1927 the first Orchestra 
Hall concert was played. For the 
next six years, the orchestra played 
one concert per year in the famous 
Hall, and from 1934-1941, two 
concerts per year. For the past 
twelve years the orchestra has been 


doing three performances per sea- 
son there. 

With the passing of George Lyt- 
ton in 1933 the orchestra decided 
to change its financial structure, 
since from the beginning Mr. Lyt- 
ton had paid all the bills. That 
year the orchestra became self-sup- 
porting. It was not easy, but the 
orchestra was full of enterprising 
business men who believed in the 
orchestra and wanted it to succeed. 
Over the year names such as J. E. 
Middlekauf, Merle T. Jennings, 
Allan Carpenter, Hubert Conover, 
A. G. Ruthman, Walter Priest, 
Lester Baker, Augustus Knight 
and many others have proved this 
statement over and over again by 
their efforts for and devotion to the 
orchestra. Typical of these is an in- 
vestment broker and former school 
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music teacher Hubert S. 
received — his 
first that 
inspiring school music pioneer, 


Will Earhart, in Richmond, Indt- 
ana. 


named 


Conover. Conover 


music instruction from 


After college Conover taught 
music in Pittsburgh but finally de- 


cided to go into business. In ad- 


dition to playing cello in the Chi- 


cago Business Men's Orchestra, 


getting new orchestra numbers 


for sight-reading purposes, selling 


tickets by the hundreds and giving 


pep talks when the orchestra needed 
them most, he also promotes the 
Civic Music Association, which ts 
devoted to the music development 
of the under-privileged. He 1s one 
of Chicago's hardest working civic 
music enthusiasts. 

The year 1934 marked another 
memorable occasion for the orches- 
tra. George Dasch was hired as 
permanent conductor. From this 
year on the orchestra steadily grew 
to national prominence in the ama- 
teur orchestra field. Mr. Dasch, a 
former violin and viola player un- 
der Theodore Thomas and Fredrick 
Stock, and conductor of Chicago's 
Little Symphony Orchestra, took 
over the new responsibility with 
the patience of a school music 
teacher and the thoroughness of a 
professional His experience in 
both areas qualified indispu- 
tably for the job of building a hun- 
dred piece orchestra that wanted to 
play Brahms in a way that would 
have the master. Mr. 
Dasch is well loved by all his or- 
chestral charges and by all who 


have come to know him whether it 


pleased 


be in amateur school music, or in 
professional fields. 

The assistant conductor, who re- 
that 1949 1s 
Svivan D. Ward, a music teacher 


ceived position in 
at Chicago Teachers’ College, a 
former Farragut High School or- 
chestra conductor and teacher, and 
the conductor of the Chicago Mor- 
mon Choir. Mr. Ward makes a 


(Please turn to page 51) 


Above: Sydney James, concertmaster, Sylvan Ward, assistant 
conductor, and Anthony Westrate, principal cellist here 
sound off in the opening measures on a Brahms symphony. 


Below: The first violinist with the striped tie is the or- 


chestra’s manager and humorist. 


His keen mind and 


clever jokes keep the orchestra out of the red and happy. 


The president of the orchestra, Allan 
Carpenter, takes a moment from the 
Friday night rehearsal to make a note 
about the orchestra’s management. 
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Hubert Conover, investment broker 
and former school music teacher. His 
heart is in the propagation of ama- 
teur music groups. 
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ODERN MUSIC education at 
M the mid-point of the twenti- 

eth century finds its achieve 
ments not hampered so much by 
widespread criticism of these 
achievements as by that heaped 
upon general education. Music in 
our public schools has been on the 
fringe of much curriculum plan 
ning during the past century. In 
of music's debated academic 
Status it is sound pragmatism to 
point to the great accomplishments 
which it has attained during the 
first century of acceptance in the 
public schools. Yet music educa 
tion, like much of general educa- 
tion is in need of dire overhauling 


in both its viston and its techniques 


Creative Music 


M_ usic must be a creative experience, otherwise it will 
find no permanent place among the cultures of man.” 


By LLOYD FREDERICK SUNDERMAN 


Chairman, Department of Music 
University of Toledo, Ohio 


for the realization of its objectives 
for the balance of the present cen- 
tury. 

Music teaching today ts faced 
with the problem of the profes- 
sionalization of music teaching as 
against music professionalism for 
lay consumption. New techniques 
for teaching what, when, and how, 
will of necessity need to be inau- 
curated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a more creative laity; more 
imagination will be needed in the 
development of music teacher train- 
ing programs. ‘There is need of a 
greater passion for the child rather 
thian thinking in terms of children; 
there is the question of helping 
solve rampant frustrated profes- 
sionalism which exists among 


Above: Mrs. Robert Linn constructed a xylophone from brass tubing from 
an old bed. Projects of this character can be very stimulating to boys in the 


sixth, seventh, and eighth grades* 


Below: Mrs, Martha Jones, seated, playing her melody bells, made out of 
glass tubing, fish line, and three pieces of wood. Notches in the vertical boards 
kept the tubes from touching the base board. 
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music professionals. We believe 
that there is a need for a greater 
dedication which will amount to 
the development of a spiritualiz- 
ing faith in the mission of music 
education in America; and the key- 
stone in the arch of these greater 
issues will be the necessity for pre- 
paring vigorous leadership among 
the profession for further champt- 
oning the cause of the musical arts. 

Music offers unlimited creative 
opportunities. We are convinced 
that during the latter half of the 
twentieth century music programs 
in the elementary schools of this 
country must be redesigned to meet 
the challenge of a people who will 
demand musical art experiences. 
But for too long we have been try- 
ing to foist on young Americans a 
culture which Europeans fashioned. 
Furope’s culture was old, well es- 
tablished and of a high quality. 
Americans by the very nature of 
their pioneering spirit would not 
he subjected to borrowed aesthet- 
is. We have arrived at the cross 
roads of this century when we find 
ourselves still struggling with the 
engulfing tentacles of old world 
culture. Thanks to the far reach 
ing vision of some educators, we 
are now apparently ready to throw 
off the remaining vestiges of that 
which was poured on from above. 
We must roll up our sleeves and 
start developing what Americans 


Toledo Blade 
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believe to be an expression of their 
Americans 
are pioneers and will demand an 
art that 


indigenous heritage. 
is functional, expressive, 
and a manifestation of their ever- 
expanding vision of things unsaid 
and yet to come. Their cultural 
horizon is ever-developing. 
Creativity and Functional Music 
We believe that functional music 
means self-creativity. We 
believe that program as 
philosophized and described will 
more likely result in a developed 


firmly 
such a 


musical which will 
the 


Americans 


culture more 
two hundred 


who 


effectively serve 


million are ex- 
pected to be our population by the 
We must 
begin demanding music programs 


in the 


close of this century. 


schools) which 
will allow the youth of this land 


elementary 


Tomorrow's Program 
For Today's Children 
Instead of 


the mo 


notonous programs which all of 


commonly 


us have witnessed, we believe that 


every musical experience (lesson) 


should eventually include song: 


singing, listening, rhythmic, crea- 


tive, and recreative opportunities 


tor the children. Vhe teaching of 


a song 1s more than just its singing. 
It could be created by the chil- 


dren; it might connote unusual 


rhythmic interest; it could have 


been written by other 


than the members of the class; it 


someone 


could have been sung individually 
or played by some member or mem- 


bers of the class on an autoharp, 


melody bells, or sung on some rec 
to find that music 
which ts a component of each 


expression in 


dividual’s interest and enjoyment. 
Unless youth participates function- 
ally, music cannot become a part 
of his life. The program which 
we are now to discuss will indicate 
what one institution has found suc- 
cessful in the functional arena of 
curriculum development 
teacher education. 


and music 


(Please turn to page 
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Above: These three students are - om holding rhythm band instruments they 
have made. The score was made to be used in nursery and kindergarten, The 
triangle is made from 3%” steel tubing; a large nail is used as a striker. The 
rhythm sticks are 14” lengths of painted dowel. 
Below: The two drums were made from empty nail kegs, covered with inner 
tubing, and the drum beaters were constructed of foam rubber balls glued on 


a 12” dowel. The rubber ball suspended in mid air was released by an over 
enthusiastic stroke. 


Below: Nanette Foran made this water bottle set, using ginger ale bottles, a 
few pieces of wood, and a xylophone beater. Notice that the bottles are held 
by a snare loop, thus preventing them from hanging at an angle. This in- 
strument cost less than $1.09. 
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WO LARGE BUSES pulled up 
T alongside the campus and dis- 

gorged a stream of uniformed 
men and women; the college band 
had just completed its spring 
tour. Two men who happened 
by watched the unloading with 
interest. 

“It must be pretty soft being a 
college band leader,’ said one to 
the other. “Sure,” replied his com- 
panion. “Take a week off to travel 
around the state doing nothing but 
that's the life.” 
The band director in question 


playing musi 


was, at the tune, too busy check 
ny On the mstruments, music, 
equipment, and so on, to pay any 
attention. If he had been of a 
mind to explain, here is what he 
might have told about his week 
of touring, “doing nothing but 
playing musi 

The tour, which took place in 
March, entered tts planning stage 
four months earlier. With a re ugh 
schedule of towns to visit, the di 
rector and the president of the col- 
lege held a conference. Suggestions 
were made as to additional places 
where the college band would be 
welcome and care was taken to see 
that towns which had not been 
visited by colleve vroups in a long 
time were included. Following this, 
the dean was consulted as to pos 
sible dates for the tour. Enroll 
ment week in the third quarter was 
chosen as least likely to affect the 
students) academic work 

Now the band director sat down 
to the job of planning the precise 
itinerary with exact mileage be- 
tween cities. ‘Time had to be al 
lowed for setting up the band for 
each concert and tearing it down 
again, ‘Time required for meals 
and travel between towns was cal 
culoted and the final schedule re- 
checked 

The next step was to write the 
schools chosen to confirm the day 
and hour on which the band would 


play its concert. A few schools 


Band on Tour 


A description of some of the pleasures and problems 
which can be yours when you tour with your group 


By PAUL STRUB AND LEON KAREL 
State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


would have contlicts and the process 
of re-designing the schedule would 
be tackled again. When the final 
schedule seemed set, barring un- 
forseen circumstances, the next 
round of letters was begun. Each 
school was asked to list the number 
of music stands it could muster as 
well as extra equipment such as 
bass drum, bells, etc. These pieces 
of equipment, if furnished by the 
local school, would greatly facilt- 
tate the already complex problem 
of moving much material carried 
by the college band. 

With an itinerary planned, the 
director now began to think about 
the food shelter problem. 
Many of the towns would be small 
and sixty-five hungry youths de- 
scending on a few small eating 
places muicht result in some con- 
fusion. ‘Therefore, in each town 
where the band proposed to eat be- 
tween concerts, letters were sent to 
cafe and hotel owners asking that 
they prepare for extra diners that 
particular day. 

With hotels, much the same sys- 
tem of advance reservations had to 
be attended to. Estimates of costs 
were made and the collece business 
otfice was presented with the com- 
pleted tour schedule with costs of 
eating and hotel rooms. The bust- 
ness office completed the financial 
arrangements with the transporta- 
tion company for buses. 
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With these details more or less 
worked out, the director could now 
turn his attention to local problems. 
Ever since football season had fin- 
ished, the band had been working 
on a great deal of music from which 
the tour repertoire would be se- 
lected. The final selection and 
polishing of the numbers would 
begin now. In making his choice, 
the director had to consider many 
things. What could his band pre- 
pare well in the time remaining 
for rehearsals? What music would 
suit the audiences? What music 
would do the local high school 
musicians most good to hear? The 
range and physical ditficulty of 
each piece had to be considered, 
too. The band would have to play 
these works three or four times 
daily for a week and the “wearing 
down” properties of the music had 
to be thought of here. 

The director solved these prob- 
lems in this way: rather than pick 
a single program and play it over 
and over, a list of works was chosen 
and rehearsed from which a. suit- 
able number could be selected as 
the occasion demanded. this 
list were works of a serious and 
demanding nature as well as lighter 
works. Ensembles and soloists were 
included as well as a choir of voices 
from the band which had a reper- 
toire of a cappella numbers. In 
this way, variety and versatility 
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were insured and the band could 
have a chance to rehearse much 
more music than it would need for 
any single program. 

The program chosen represented 
a combination of musical elements 


which included variety, depth, in- 
structional value and adaptability 


to the peculiar requirements of 
tour performance. 


TOUR REPERTOIRE 


SYMPHONIC MOVEMENTS 

Symphony in F Minor No. 4 | Tchaikovsky 
Finale 

Symphony No. 5 Tchaikovsky 
Finale 

Symphony No. 2 Brahms 
Third Movement 

Symphony No. 1} Karel 
Fourth Movement 


CLASSICAL AND STANDARD 

Water Music Suite Handel 

Hornpipe 

Ar 

Allegro 
Valse Triste Sibelius 
Three Negro Dances Price 
Afternoon Of A Faun . Debussy-W alters 
Pavane : Ravel-Johnson 
Doxology Leidzen 
Cowboy Rhapsody .....-. Gould 

POPULAR AND NOVELTY 

Alouetta Fred 
Bop She Goes Moffitt 


MARCHES 
Selected 


SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


Nemo Singers 
(Numbers to be selected ) 
Percussion and Brass Ensemble Gleason 
Bongo Nightmare 
Cornet Solo 
Willow Echoes ; Simon 
Ecstasy Smith 
Baritone Solo 
Thoughts of Love Pryor 
Drum Solo 
Downfall of Parts Traditional 


ow the time of the tour ap- 

proached. In order to inten- 
sify preparation, other faculty mem- 
bers began to take section rehears- 
als and the band lengthened its 
rehearsal time to almost two hours 
daily. The ensembles held evening 
rehearsals frequently. 

Amid this preparation, the di- 
rector planned to enlarge the regu- 
lar band organization from its small 
group of elected officers to an or- 
ganization of crews picked for 
specific tour tasks. A tour manager 
was chosen and under him were 


(Please turn to page 60) 


Above: The percussion and brass ensemble helped to provide variety and also 
lightened the playing load of the band. A favorite number was “Bongo 
Nightmare.” 


Below: A choir of voices from the band also provided variety. This versatile 
group called themselves the Nemo Singers. 


Below: This peaceful view of the Concert Band of Kansas State Teachers 
College represents a goal which demanded planning. 
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andsome, durable, sturdy 
Embur All-Metal Stand 


tes No. 295 


Watch your band or orchestra players ‘snap 
up the first time they use your new EMBUR 
Stands. They admire the rich, handsome 
appearance. They stop worrying about 
music sliding to the floor, or stands which 
’ upset at the slightest jar. Having first-rate 
; equipment, they work more efficiently. The 
EMBUR Stand is the most durable one 
money can buy. Built entirely of metal, it 
will withstand extremely hard usage and 
>. even abuse. The Embur All-Metal Stand 
incorporates many exclusive features not 

found in any other music stand. 


One piece metal desk—extra wide ledge. 
Beautifully finished in an olive drab crackle 
effect, the desk is adjustable to any angle 
The wide music ledge minimizes the chance of 
music falling off the stand. If desired, solid 


} % metal desks may be substituted at the same 
price 
All steel rods—outer rod “butt-welded”. 
The strongest possible construction eliminates 
weak spots and “wobbly” joints. The specially 
designed thumb screw will never “work out’ 
and be lost 
| Unbreakable malleable steel base. 
Malleable steel replaces cast iron in this 
be model. A specially machined coupling firmly 
. joins the base to the stand proper. 
Modern and attractive in design—handsome in 
appearance, the EMBUR all-metal stand “dresses 
EB up” the band or orchestra in public appearances 
} and promotes efficiency at rehearsals 
Price, each, $10.25 
In Doz. Lots, each, $10.00 
/ 
. 
Greater conventence for i 
d instrumental conduct 
} an instrumentat conductors 
EMBUR ALL-METAL CONDUCTORS STAND 
No. 2520 i 
stand features or concert are , 
j finished in ously | 
blended two 
: The upright is are extra large and | 
w, to le for threading” mn i 
ric cord when an orchestra lamp i 
Price —— $16.50 each. 
a 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 30 East Adams St. Chicago 3, tt 
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We Sang in St. Paul's 


Ic all came about because of an invitation ex- 
tended from the Paris headquarters of UNESCO.” 


By GEORGE F. STRICKLING 


Heights High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


HE THOUGHTS WHICH Came to 
i = mind as I stood in front of 
our choir in the chancel of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London, last Au- 
gust, singing a noon-day concert, 
were the most varied one could pos- 
sibly experience. Just the very phys- 
ical feeling of being there, stand- 
ing in the place where the most 
famous men and women of England 
had stood, brought a singular emo- 
tion of humility and awe. And this 
feeling cloaked our singers like a 
mantel, as they sang, with rapt at- 
tention and reverence, the unaccom- 
panied songs suitable for one of 
the largest cathedrals in the world. 
Culminating in this wonderful 
concert in St. Paul's was the eight 
weeks trip of the Cleveland Heights 
High School Choir, which included 
concerts in) France, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland 
and England. Jt all came about 
because of an invitation extended 
from the Paris headquarters of 
UNESCO for our choir to partici- 
pate in the first International Music 
Conference in Brussels last July. 
Never before had such a golden 
opportunity come to a high school 
group, so, after considering all the 
difficulties which might have to be 
surmounted, we accepted and de- 
cided to enlarge the tour to include 
the ten countries already mentioned. 


From the time of receiving the 


Educational 


invitation and our sailing date, June 


24, a lapse of about a year and a 
half, we needed every minute of 
that time to make the complex prep- 


arations necessary. First we had to 
find some steamship company 
which, in Coronation Year, could 
handle our party of seventy singers 
and eight adults. After many anx- 
tous months of waiting, passage 
was secured on Cunard’s ‘'Georgic,” 
a 28,000-ton tourist class ship which 
had been sunk by German bombs 
in the Suez Canal during the war. 
Our budget was set for $72,000.00, 
Which we attained in this manner: 
each singer put in $350.00 (steamer 


(Please turn to page 53) 


Outside Saint Paul’s Cathedral after the concert 
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BAND ar PLAY 


AND 


FUN- FOR - ALL 


by FRED WEBER 


Iwo Program Band Books each containing fa- 
miliar and original numbers, many with novelty 
effects, — designed to make the beginner's 
first band experience interesting and enjoyable. 
EFFECTIVE 
FOR FULL BAND 


or classes with 


incomplete Mstrumentation 


EVERY INSTRUMENT 
HAS THI MELODY 
AND A BAND PART 
FOR FACH NUMBER 


THE DIRECTOR CAN 
AT HIS DISCRETION 


1, Perform any number—in unison—by directing 
all members of the Band to play the “melody 
part.” 


. Assign Melody part to certain players and 
have all others play their band part. 


. By gradually directing additional instruments 
to play regular Band parts—a transition from 
a performance in unison to a perfect Band 
performance is accomplished. 


. All players have an equal opportunity to play 
the melody both in band and HOME practice. 


Published for all 
Band Instruments 
40c each part 


Conductor, $1.00 
Piano Acc., $1.00 


IMAGINE 


A book of exercises published for 
all band and orchestra instruments 
Especially designed to teach 
when “NOT” to play 


RHYTHMIC REST PATTERNS 
by GROVER C. YAUS 


DOES JUST THAT! 


Division of measure includes counting rest values 
as well as note values. A mistake in counting note 
values while playing, is heard and corrected by the 
instructor, but counting rest values is a SILENT 
business and difficult at times for the instructor to 
detect just where the mistake was made, or who 
made the mistake. 


These 101 short studies built in rest patterns in 
unison for band or class instruction will help solve 
that problem, as the unison feature will enable the 
instructor and the whole ensemble to count aloud 
(1-2-3-4 1-2 and) all in unison, on any or all rest 
patterns until each rest pattern is perfect. 


All numbers are written short to allow immediate 
repetition, five—ten or more times over and over 
until the pattern becomes perfect. 


All lines and measures are identical. Example: 
3rd measure 2nd line are the same in all books. 


Clarinet does not pass over the break. (B in 
staff) until the 37th number. 


Counting is the problem. There are no technical 
difficulties—the entire book is written in three keys 
(F, B> and E> concert). 


Send for FREE Conductor Part — of any one or all 


Books Listed on this Page 


to BELWIN 


Rockville Centre — Long Island, N. Y. 


The Greatest “Novelty” since “Novelty” made the Dictionary 


The FIFE-JUG and BOTTLE BAND by Lesinsky 


Send For FREE Descriptive Literature 
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The author conducts one of his unified courses in fundamentals at Teachers College 


An Integrated Theory Course 


“ 
‘i he lack of a musical approach and the lack of unity in 
organization are the two main reasons for the failure of 
many theory courses to offer experiences in musicianship.” 


By CHARLES W. WALTON 


Instructor in Music 


Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


He sTubY OF theory has al- 
vays been considered an es- 

sential and necessary course in 
the music curriculum of our col- 
leges and conservatories, Its aim 
has been to develop musicianship 
and to serve as a background for 
those preparing for a musical ca- 
the 


courses have failed miserably in 


reer. For most part these 
presenting music in a meaningful 
and practical way. The study 1s 
too often an end in itself with no 
relationship between theory and 
actual music either in performance, 
listening or creative activity. There 
contact with 


has been no. direct 


music. Musical structures were ex- 


plained and discussed completely 
void of any musical experience. 
Mursell says, “Musicianship is the 
ability to deal with musical prob- 
lems in terms of an insight into the 
music itself.” Thus all our study 
must be concerned primarily with 
with The 


theoretic 


music literature. con- 


stant consideration in 
study should be to improve the 
student's ability to hear, appreciate, 
and understand the harmonic and 
structural patterns of compositions 
in order to become better function- 
ing musicians. No learning sepa- 
rated from musical experiences can 
have real meaning for the student. 


The failure of theory to be func- 


tional is due to pedantic and mech- 
anistic procedures, the narrow range 
of study, and its lack of connection 
with the student's own musical ex- 
periences outside of the classroom, 
Musically then, the theory course 
has been most unsatisfactory and 
unsuccessful. Murphy also empha- 
sizes that “the answer to current 


theoretic instruction is contained 


in music itself by a realistic and 


rational organization of musical 
experiences relevant to practical 
needs.’ In this discussion, there- 
fore, | would like to emphasize the 
organizational pattern of the theory 
course and suggest a possible ap- 
proach for improving our teaching 
of musicianship by a more mean- 
It must 


constantly be kept in mind that all 


ingful setting and context. 


plans and procedures, no matter 
how adequate, fail, if the learning 
is not focused on musical experience 
based upon music literature. 

The traditional theory course is 
usually divided into four distinct 
categories: Music Reading, Written 


(Please turn to next page) 
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GODARD ALL WEATHER LOOSE 
LEAF BAND MUSIC FOLIO 


you need 
E. S$. Meade, successor 
3 To: Dwight W. Godard 


201 Galena Bivd., Aurora, Ill. 


DENISON 
OPERETTAS 


. @ FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
ADULT GROUPS (Full evening) 


Bamboo Princess, | he 
Belle of the West, The 

Front 

» Waiter, A 

s Will Be Grrl 
Golden Buttertl 
Gyps Jroubadour hie 
Hearts and Gowns 
Marrying Marian 
Mississipp: Melody 
Miss Starlight 
Old-Fashioned Girl 
Pastry Cook and the Pirate I he 
She's One of the Buoys 
Skywayman, The 
Sweet Anne Page 
Waltz Time 
Wild Rose 


ONE ACT OPERETTAS 
(High School) 


Gilbert and Sullivan Revue, The 
Hooray for Youth 

2 Kentucky Sue 

‘ Sadie Shaw from Arkansas 
Sally in Our Alley 

Tennessee Tess 

Treasure Gurl 


GRADE SCHOOL ue Acts) 


Cobbler of Pairylanc The 
In Fairyland 

Sunny of Sunnyside 

Tatty Ann 


\ GRADE SCHOOL (One Act) 
d Down Among the Fairies 

Inn of the Golden Cheese, The 
Mulligan’s Magix 

Sleepy Head 

Streamlined Cinderella 
PRIMARY GRADES 

Carnival Princess, The 

Going to the Pai 

Lemonade Stand, The 


Lucky Star 

COMPLETE MINSTREL SHOWS 
Bandana Junior Minstrel Show 
Minstrel! Jubilee 


Minstrel Parade 

Newsboys and Bootblacks Minstrel 
Show The 

tc Spooky Minstrels, The 


All onerettas sent for 10 days 
examination Just check off 
the operettas you wish to ex 
and enclose with your 
ind address 


amine 


name 


THE DENISON 
MUSIC COMPANY 


321 FIFTH AVE. SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Integrated Theory 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Harmony, Dictation, and Keyboard 
Harmony. Too often each class or 
section has its own individual teach- 
er with separate aims and directives 
without any real focal point or cor- 
relation in presenting the material. 
Each course has a narrow range and 
becomes an end in itself, frequently 
offering a confusing and conflicting 
picture to the students as well as 
to the study of music. Instead of 
stressing an understanding of the 
whole or total response in terms of 
musical meaning, individual skills 
and techniques dominate the pro- 
cedures. Learning about music ts 
neglected for the acquiring of these 
skills and techniques. It is possible 
to learn all the parts and divisions 
of music theory without learning 
about the most important and sig- 
nificant part which ts musicianship. 
Thus it seems obvious and essential 
that some change in the organiza- 
tion of the theory course is neces- 
sary to give it more unity and co- 
herence. There is need for a cor- 
related whole, with the skills and 
techniques represented in the sepa- 
rate courses still included, but all 
working together and centered to- 
ward better understanding of 
music. 


In organizing courses and proce- 
dures for improving teaching, we 
hear much discussion these days of 
Here, 


relationships are 


interaction and integration. 
meaningful 
stressed and isolated courses and 
materials are brought together in 
L. Thomas Hop- 


kins explains integration as the 


a unttied whole. 


process of putting these parts to- 
gether into a functioning inter- 
action. Tie dictionary defines the 
word as “to form” or “to unite.” 
Integration offers us a unified ex- 
perience instead of diversified ma- 
terials with no direct meaning to 
each other nor to any central point. 


Thus, an integrated curriculum ts 
an attempt to bring unity into iso- 
lated materials and subject matter. 

It seems evident and logical that 
this idea of integration has a sig- 
nificant place and offers beneficial 
solutions in meeting the needs in 
the organization of our theory 
How, therefore, can a 
course in theory be integrated to 


courses. 


offer maximum effectiveness in the 
study of musicianship ? 

The study of musical structures 
may be divided into six avenues of 
learning, all of which are necessary 
for a thorough background and 
The 


first is writing music: a natural 


foundation in musicianship. 


means of expression based upon 
understanding and musical experi- 
ence. The second ts music reading: 
the development of the ability to 
think music and_ to produce it 
vocally or on an instrument. The 
third is listening which is the real 
basis of all musical experiences. 
We hear with our ears, but listen- 
ing combines the ear and the mind. 
The fourth is playing, which brings 
our study to a practical application 
at the piano. It is an audible re- 
sponse to what we have written or 
heard. Analysis, the ability to un- 
derstand the plan and structure of 
music literature is the fifth avenue 
of learning. And last, we have the 
creation of music, with its wide 
range of possibilities from simple 
examples of self-expression to the 
more complex forms of composi- 
tion. 

All of the skills and techniques 
of the theory course are contained 
in these six areas. At various times 
and under different teachers, each 
has had priority over the others. 
Nevertheless, it has always been 


difficult to completely separate and 
divide them. 


There is a natural 
overlapping of the material as the 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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Fundamentals and Art 


in Playing 


Mr. Waln discusses certain aspects of woodwind teaching 
but what he says can be applied in teaching any instrument. 


By GEORGE E. WALN 


Professor of Woodwinds and Ensemble 
Oberlin, Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 


RE teachers instrumental 
A music stressing mechanical 
fundamentals at the cost of 
teaching the pupil to express music 
beautifully and artistically? Is there 
a balance between the whereuithall 
for playing and the art of playing / 
Most of us would say and agree, 
no doubt, that we should never lose 
sight of the finer and more noble 
thing, the satisfaction and joy which 
comes to the performer in his ability 
to express music artistically. Cer- 
tainly, the ability to produce a mel- 
low round tone or to tongue a light 
rapid staccato is not an end in it- 
self but is merely a tool with which 
to work. 

We instrumental teachers might 
well classify our teaching into one 
of the three main patterns: 

(1) We may concentrate our ef- 

forts on the building of the so- 

called building 
embouchure, tone, tonguing, at- 


fundamentals 
tack, good intonation. etc. (or 
in other words, the working skills 
or mechanics with which to play 
the instrument)-— -without much 
thought of choosing and attempt- 


ing to perform good music beau- 
tifully. 
(2) We may 


extreme and 


vo to the Opposite 


“oo all out” in our 


emphasis upon the interpretation 
and expression of the music, even 
when fundamentals are notice- 
ably faulty. 

(3) We may try to reach a bal- 
ance between stress on funda- 
mentals and stress upon interpre- 


tation and phrasing. 


Either extreme is advisable in ex- 
ceptional cases but in general the 
balance between the two is prefer- 


able. 


Fundamentals 


Probably we all agree that the 
second classification approaches the 
ideal and ts the desire of most of us 
as teachers. Yet we would have to 
admit that, to classify our teaching, 
the stage of advancement of the 
player will have to be taken into 
consideration to determine whether 
fundamentals can largely be ig- 
When 
young player striving to produce a 
tone between squeaks, and bounce- 
ing his jaw when he attempts to at- 
tack the tone we are a bit at sea in 
trying to think in terms of making 
the result of his playing beautiful. 
And yet, isn't the modern melodic 
approech in learning to play, a de- 
cided step forward over the old 
“long-tone” method? In the hands 
of a skilled teacher the flutist or 
clarinetist is taught to think phrase- 
wise and melody-wise almost from 
the second page of the book. His 
desire to continue to play and prac- 
tice is encouraged through the little 
melodies he wishes to express. 

Without doubt most of our teach- 


nored. one witnesses the 


ing lies in the third stage mentioned 
tbove. This is particularly true for 
students of secondary school age. 


(Please turn to page 54) 


Mr. Waln met these two sets of twins—the Warners and the 
Prowants—through Paul Sheffer of Continental H. S., Ohio 
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A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 


THE HARMONY BAND 


FLUTES and HARMONY PIPES 


NEW - ORGAN Pipes - NEW 


CHIMES 


SOPRANO ALTO 


The above organ pipes, as their 


name implies, produce the beauti- 
ful tone of a reed organ. To blow 
these pipes, one merely has to 
breathe into them for no playing 
skill is necessary. Each pipe is 
hand tuned and is absolutely true 
in pitch. Numbers printed above 
the notes tell the players which 
pipe to blow into. 


YOUR CHOICE 


You may have a Harmony Band with any one of the three types of instru- 
ments shown, or you may combine them as you wish. You may have a 
band with as few as three players or as many as a hundred. Inasmuch as 
the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is advisable to have a 
few more soprano players than alto and tenor. A r ble bal 
however, is all that is required. You will be surprised to see how euilly 
your students will play three-part music from the first lesson on. 


“WONDERFUL” Say Teachers 


Yes, this is what you, ‘The Teachers,’’ have had to say about the Harmony Band. (Letters are on file.) 

@ ‘We were delighted with the instruments and my pupils would practice continually if time 
permitted."’ 

®@ ‘We are quite thrilled over the new Harmony Band and | like it better than our Rhythm 
Band.”’ 

®@ ‘The class is delighted with our Harmony Eand, and so are the parents! Even the children in 


the class who are rather ‘slow’ have an instrument they can master. It is a real pleasure to 


see their faces light up when band time comes.”’ 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A piano accompaniment booklet, complete with teach- 
ing instructions, is provided free of charge to teachers 


50c 


THIS COUPON 
WORTH 
on all orders m $3.00 or more 


(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors 
and school officials and is limited to one to a 


customer.) 


A music desk stand and BOOKS | and Ii of 
the ‘1-2-3 Harmony Band Method"’ are provided 
FREE OF CHARGE with each instrument pur- 


chased. 


Two Octave Symphonet 
Attachable Music Holder 
Cloth Carrying Bag 

Desk Music Stand 

Books 1 and 2 of the ‘'1-2-3 
Harmony Band Method" 
Books 1 and 2 of the ‘Sing 
or Play Symphonet Method" 
“Number or Note’ Sym- 
phonet Method containing 
27 song favorites. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Handy Folio Music Co. 


2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Soprano Child Flutes @ $1.00 
Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 
Tenor Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 
.Loprano Organ Pipes @ $1.25 
Organ Pipes @ $1.25 
Tenor Organ Pipes @ $1.25 
Soprano chimes @ $1.75 
Alto chimes @ $1.75 
Tenor chimes @ $1.75 
Two-Octave Symphonet sets @ $1.50 
Total 
Less 50¢ coupon deduction 
| ENCLOSE 


: The latter three books are in- 

. | eluded for separate Symphonet 
: instruction to prepare the play- 
: er for the “Advance Method" 
: Course for Symphonet-Harmony 
: Band. (Information sent on 
: request.) 


FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 


THE 


TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 
ALL THIS FOR $1.50 


The use of the Symphonet with the Har- 
mony Band is optional. Whenever the band 
includes children from the fourth grade or 
up, however, the Symphonet makes a wel- 
come addition. (Although the Symphonet 
can be learned by primary grade children, 
the progress is much faster if the child is 
at least in the third or fourth grade.) Be- 
cause of the two octave range af the Sym- 
phonet, it can be used to play any of the 
three parts of the Harmony Band music. In 
fact, a Harmony Band can be had of SYM- 
PHONETS ONLY, by dividing the players on 
the three parts. When used with the other 
instruments, however, the Symphonet is 
usually used on the soprano part. 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th STREET 


MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 


| 
ae 
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FREE ° | 
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THEY CAN; You Won't Believe It | THEY CAN 
DO IT but DO IT 


YOUR CLASS CAN SING PART MUSIC WITHIN TWO WEEKS 
WITH 


“Sing a Song in Harmony” 


TWO-PART T'wo-part singing becomes unbelievably simple with this book. The alto part in the opening songs is so 
easy to master that even the slowest music reader is able to hold the part with ease. Your students will! 


love this interesting and helpful book and will soon show a new interest in music 
(S.A.) Book 1d | 


Three-part singing, with this excellent book, is no more difficult than two-part singing. Beginning with 
THREE-PART songs involving only the simplest of note-reading problems, the students are gradually led to a point where- 

in they can sing even the more difficult songs with ease. Whether you want a book for concert purposes 
(S.A.) Book Ic or for training purposes, this book will prove an answer to your problem 


FOUR-PART Books la and Ib take advantage of the fact that there are many tuneful songs which can be effectively 
harmonized with the use of only three chords, the I, IV and V Chords. The opening songs in these books 
are so simply harmonized that with the exception of the melody part, each of the parts has only one or 

(S.A.T.B.) Book 1b two different tones to sing. As the singers gain confidence, additional tones are Poor introduced. The 
and many teachers who have been using these books are very enthusiastic in their praise of them, for the books 
(S.S.A.A.) Book la make it possible for any group to prepare a delightful program within a short time 


WONDERFUL FOR CHANGING VOICES 


If you have groups in which voices are changing, you will find Books 1a and 1b an excellent solution to your prob- 
lem. In Book 1a, the 2nd Alto part is pertect for the boy whose voie 1s in the process of changing. In Book 1b, the 
tenor part is excellent for the boy whose voice is changing and the bass part for the boy whose voice has changed. 


PRICE: 75¢ each. (Less 106% discount on 30 or more books) WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


NEW Anyone Can Teach Music NEW 


with 


The "Sing-Time’ Series 
by Carl W. Vandre 


This new series ts based upon the fact that singing offers far greater joys to the student who can read songs by note 
than it does to the student who must learn the songs by hearing them repeated over and over to him as if he were a 
parrot instead of an intelligent human being. Note reading in this series 1S as casy as reading words from the printed 
page, for each reading problem IS PRESENTED IN LOGICAL ORDER. Use this new series and you will never 


again want to be without it. 


BOOK i—Unison (Primary Grades) Children love it. 

BOOK |i—(Two Part) Simple and progressive. No other book like it. 

BOOK Ili—/(Three-Part: $.$.A.) Makes three-part singing as easy as unison. 

BOOK IV—(For Changing Voices: $.A.B.) A wonderful ‘Sing Tonic’ for 7th, 8th and 9th grades. 

BOOK V—(Four-Part: $.A.1.B.) Just the thing to develop a top-notch chorus. (Book V will not be available untit 
March Ist.) 


10% discount on all orders of 30 or more books. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


uw Wr Receive one book free, (your own sciection), if you send a book order amount- W ‘Ti 
FREE ing to $1.00 or more. Just include this “Free-Coupon.”’—-This offer is limited CREE 
to teachers and school officials AND IS LIMITED TO ONE PER CUS- 


COUPON TOMER. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 2821 N. 9th Street MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 
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CORNET-12A 


MORE "Vital Sound, 


CONN COPRION seamless be// instruments offer more 


of everything @ Musician wants for power 


flexibility, and “vital” sound! A visit to your Conn 


dealer for a personal tial will quickly demonstrate the 


TROMBONE 
12H 


many exclusive features and advantages. America’s 


finest artists report that ‘on a ¢ Oprion instrument its 


smpossthle lo overblou or crack a note .. tone holds 
firm and even throughout scale... will not 


thin out or break down!” Try one today 


TRUMPET-12B 
Here’s why exclusive Coprion construction gives you more! 
COPRION ONE-PIECE = TWO-PIECE BELL 
SEAMLESS BELL Bra ad ON ONE- piece bell = Brazed seam on two-piece bell runs 
Exclusive on Conn, With no more seam bell through entire stem and meets brazed 
than an electric light bulb, there is no seam at joinc of stem and bell bottom, 
response and. sone sequently somewhat weakened, Tone weakened 
quality... tone tree, clear, tull, and 
mellow 
BRASS CRYSTALS COPRION CRYSTALS 
, Diagrammatic drawing of cross- Diagrammatic cross-section of 
4 sectie t ordinary bell brass Coprion shows how electro- 
r, hodee podge mechanical process torms solid, 
Latest folder gives t t stal torma- seamless bell of pure copper 
iy all details. Ask your CONN dealer of write 


th coarse the s with crystals in regular 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION crystals compared to Copnon contormation and at mgehe an- 
Depa 216, Elkhart, Indiana 


gles to surtace ot metal. 


2. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Student Participation 


. . . . 
Student participation can provide both motivation 
and educational experience . . . and can help you, too. 


By VICTOR WEIDENSEE 


Fugene, Oregon 


ANY MUSIC TEACHERS fail 


M 


to make use of student participa- 


to capitalize on a 


fire’ thing when they fail 


tion. 
Student participation can be a 
and educa- 


source Of motivation 


tional experience for the student 
and at the same time can provide 
the busy teacher with needed help 
in the time consuming administra- 
tive details of day to day teaching. 

For simplicity of explanation the 
article is divided into two sections. 
The first deals with  teacher-ap- 
pointed types of student participa- 
tion which are primarily concerned 
with daily administrative duties of 
the classroom. The second deals 
with those positions that depend on 
the action of the group and are not 
concerned with daily administrative 
duties. Elected ofticers of the club 
check the 


Custodians uniforms be- 


fore issuing them to band members 
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would be found in this second type 
of student participation. 

The examples found in this artt- 
cle are those that I have used with 
success in my teaching. 

I. Teacher Appointed Types 

The teacher-appointed type 1s 
primarily concerned with running 
the classroom from an admunistra- 
tive point of view. The student 
duties are such that the teacher 
should be responsible for making 


The librarian arranges the 


music folders in the files 


the appointment to the position. 
Listed below are examples of the 
types Of positions that mt in this 
catagory. 

(1) Appoint a student to take 
the daily roll at the beginning of 
the period. This allows the busy 
teacher time for other duties such 
The 


work 15 


as making announcements. 


student who does’ this 


learning how to handle a respon- 


sible assignment with accuracy and 
thoroughness. 
(2) 


operate the recording machine if 


Teach several students to 
you make, use of it im teaching. 
When a record of the group ts to 
be made use these trained students. 
They will be enthused with the op- 
portunity to learn how to operate 
the the 


self-reliance and responsibility will 


machine and training in 
be worthwhile. This technique will 
save the teacher valuable time when 
a recording session 1s in progress. 


(3) Appoint one of the more 


Custodians can also help in fit- 
ting uniforms to band members 


musically talented students in 
charge of tuning if the organiza. 
tion is an instrumental group. The 
student should be taught how to 
tune the various instruments and 
should be allowed to use his knowl- 
I found 
that this technique works best if 


edge at each rehearsal. 


the duty is rotated in such a manner 
that each different student has the 
experience of holding the position 
for one term. 

(4) Select two students who are 
interested in paper work and ap- 
point them as student librarians. 
This is one place in’ which the 
music teacher can really make use 
of student participation. Many 
valuable hours of teacher time can 


be saved during the school year if 


(Please turn to page 56) 
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No. 65. EMBUR DURO FOLIO, 12”x14%", made 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 
leatherette. Wall not break or crack. bottom 
pockets for music A beautiful tolio of the 
finest quality 

§ Each 


Prices 
(50 or more, each 


No. 29. DELUXE Economo Folio. Black fiber, 
strongly reinforced and leatherette bound on 
all edges, with expansion back. A _ substantial 
folio with style and durability. 

§ Each ....$1.30 


Prices 
50 or more, each 


Visual March Folio 
No. 15 


VISUAL MARCH FOLIO. Transparent tront and 

M A R CH back, Keratol binding. Four styles, No. 1 with 
two marches vistble, No. 2 with tour marches 

visible, No. 4 with six marches visible, and No 


4 arche bl 
FOLIOS No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


) Each $0.30 $0.48 $0.70 $0.90 
150 or more, each .27 AS 65 

. No. 47. GODARD “ALL WEATHER” MARCH 
sorennihiaag FOLIO. Very popular. Durable. Easy to handle 


Prices 


$1.20 

Doz 11.00 

No. 34. EMBUR DUPLEX FOLIO, March size, 

all weather type, transparent front and back, 

holds 15 or 20 selections or 3 march size books 

Fach $1.10 

} 50 or more, each 1.00 

No, 15 March (Size) FOLIO, heavy tiberboard 
with 10 muslin stubs: holds 29 selections 

Prices ) Fact $0.25 

} Doz Lots. each 20 

PLASTI-FOLIO. A “flip” march folio with clear 

plastic pockets bound to a heavy tabrikoid back 

with a patented spring wire binding 


Prices Four pockets, 1.25 each: Dozen, 15.00 


Prices 


CHORAL FOLIOS 


No. 45. EMBUR DURO-FOLIO, 81/"x12", made 
of flexible waterproot, black, pebble grained 
leatherette. Wall not break or crack. Bottom 
pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the 
finest quality. 

Each ..... $1.10 

(50 or more, each . 1.05 

No. 450 EMBUR DURO FOLIO, same as No. 
45 in deep maroon. 

Prices $§ Each $1.15 

(50 or more, each . 1.10 

No, 26. _ECONOMO FOLIO, red rope paperoid. 

| 50 or more, each 

No. 18. CHORAL FOLIO, expanding type, re- 
taining flaps on end and sides; made of extra 
heavy black fiber. (Same style as No. 25 only 
with buttons.) 

{ Fach $0.95 

150 or more, each .90 


Prices 


Prices 


Prices 


i THE BELLS OF ST. MARY 
{ 
~ - 
1.25 
PTT 
4 
| | 
| 
ta No. 26 No. 45 
he 4 { 
{ 
No. 47 


MUSIC FOLIOS 


Beautiful, durable Embur Music Folios give your group a businesslike appear- 
ance... save wear and tear on music... save rehearsal time by keeping 
needed music at finger tips. Hundreds of music groups everywhere use these 
folios year after year. Folios listed sent on approval. 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


No. 28. ECONOMO FOLIO, size 11"x14", heavy No. 25. CONCERT FOLIO, expanding type, 11” 
red rope paperoid with cloth bound pockets. x 14”, made of extra heavy black fiberboard 
Special design of pockets facilitates the handling Retainer flaps on ends and sides. Holds all 
of music. For the band or orchestra desiring sizes of music or books. The expansion back 
an all purpose folio at moderate cost. and sides adjust themselves to the quantity ot 

(50 or more, each Pric § Each 


FILING ENVELOPES 


No. 2. E. M. B. FILING ENVELOPE, string 
fastener, vertical filing. 
Prices G0c per Doz. 3.75 per 100. 


No. 10. ENVO FOLIO, expanding type, holds 60 
to 100 copies of octavo, heavy red rope, string 
fastener 

Each 

Prices Per Doz. — 

Per 100 20.00 


No. 24 No. 120. FILING ENVELOPE, blanks printed on 
envelope for complete inventory and record of 
performance. 

No. 24. E. M. B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL { Per Doz. en $0.60 
FOLIO, made of pebble grained black leather- -- 4,45 
ette. Equipped with wires to hold 6 or more EMBUR FILING ENVELOPES, ideal for filing 
octavo numbers in loose leat style. Two pockets. band and orchestra music. Open top gives ready No, 12-14-16 
; { Each $1.30 access to music. With instrumentation. 

Prices 

150 or more, each 4-25 No. Doz. 100 

No. 240 E.M.B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL FOLIO, 14, 45 3.30 
same as No. 24 in deep maroon 12. 9x12" ae 4.15 

Pri Each $1.35 16, 11x15 6.05 
FICES 50 or more, each 


No. 20. CHORAL REPERTOIRE RING BIND- INSTRUMENTATION LABELS 
ER, made of extra heavy fiber, loose leaf style 40 Orchestra Labels, per set ..... $0.25 
: { Each ef 48 Band Labels, per set 25 
Prices | 50 or more, each 40 
No. 27. DELUXE ECONOMO FOLIO, same as 
No. 26 but made of black fiber, strongly rein- SHELF BOXES 
forced and bound with leatherette on all edges. B-2) Size 834x1114x31” 
Pric { Each : ..... $0.80 B-1 Size 15x1114x314” 
ees 150 or more, each B-3 Size 


Prices 


‘en 
— 
\ 
| | 
| | No. 10 
No. 20 
vee 
No. 120 


EARLY MASTERS SERIES 
(SATB, a cappella) 


312-40139 WE ALL BELIEVE IN ONE TRUE GOD 
Hans Leo Hassler (Easy-Med.) 


312-40145 ALL MEN LIVING ARE BUT MORTAL 
Johann Rosenmuller (Medium) 


312-40147 GLORY BE TO THE FATHER 
Heinrich Schutz (Med.-Diff.) 


3112-40150 WAKE, AWAKE FOR NIGHT IS FLYING 
Jacob Praetorius (Easy) . 


312-40151 WILL OF GOD IS ALWAYS BEST 
Michael Praetorius (Easy) 


31312-40152 IN THE MIDST OF EARTHLY LIFE 
Gotthard Erythraus (Easy) 


CHORAL FOLDER and sample copies. 


Now is the Time for CHORAL 


* CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


312-40176 DEAR AUNT PHOEBE 
Jean Berger (SSA, Piano) ... 


312-40177 FASHIONS CHANGE 
Jean Berger (SSA, Piano) 


312-40180 FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CRY TO THEE 
Ludwig Lenel (SATB divisi, a cappella) 


3112-40160 NEW BROOMS 
Joseph Goodman (SATB, a cappella) 


3112-40164 THERE IS A WISDOM THAT IS WOE 
Marshall Bialosky (SATB, a cappella) ...... 


3112-40161 HOW BEAUTIFUL THE QUEEN OF NIGHT 
Joseph Goodman (SATB, a cappella) ..... 


These are just a few of the many fine selections in each series. Write today for our NEW 


THEODORE PRESSER Cco., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


A NECESSITY for every school department of MUSIC and DRAMA 


M USIC For 


wane 


FIRST | of its kind 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 


251 W. 19th St. ° 


Crassicat | racepy’ 
by Engel 


Contains 

203 ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
to accompany 

ANY CLASSICAL TRAGEDY 


and specifically 
4 COMPLETE MUSIC SCORES 


for 


HAMLET — JULIUS CAESAR 
ROMEO AND JULIET ——- MACBETH 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


Actors and Scene Designs 


Price $10.00 
Instrumental Parts on Rental 


Send for Complete Descriptive Brochure 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Kriss-Kross Puzzle 
What Song is This? 


| 


— 


Across 

1. A word, first in title and second 
in this song; used at banquets. 

2. Last word in title. 


3. Name of 


which the song 1s written. 


the S-tone scale, in 


5. Poet who revised the original 
words. 

Down 

2. Native land of this song 

4. Second 


long. 


word in tithe, meaning 


Presidents in Tune 


George Washington tried his 
hand at playing the flute, but 
without much success 

Thomas Jefferson, who was an 
accomplished violinist, said his 
violin was a ‘never ending 
source of delight 

John Tyler the most musical of 


the Presidents, played the violin. 


Woodrow Wilson sang in col- 
lege clubs. 

Warren Harding used his first 
$50.00 to buy a trombone. He 
wanted to make Washington the 
musical center of America. 
Coolidge played the mouth or- 
gan, but cared little for music. 
Truman studied piano as a youth 
and considered making it a ca- 
reer. 

“Ike” plays the mouth organ and 
“gets a lot of enjoyment from 

A Word for the Wise 


“Somehow | learned instinctively 
that beauty of tone did not depend 
upon the vocal cords alone, but 
upon the concept of tone-beauty 


in the mind.” BE 


Music Quiz Kids 


Signatures 
often the 


usually occur ina 


Caruso 


How 


signature 


does measure 
sony ? 

Does the key signature occur at 
the beginning of every. staff? 
Which signature (measure or 
key) helps you find do"? 
When the letter C 


measure signature, does a quar- 


is used as a 


ter or whole note receive one 


beat ? 
When there is no key signature, 
what is the name of the key? 
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Answers: 


‘your y JO 


What Would You Do? 


In Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Beethoven suggests the 
rippling of a running brook 
through music 
“The 
more water, the deeper the 
tone,’ he wrote in his Sketch 
Book. 

In The Rhemgold, Wagner 
used eight harps, each playing 
a Separate part, for the Rain- 
bow Bridge. 


“shimmering” 
played on the violins. 


Cristofori, the inventor of the 
first practical piano, called it 
pianoforte, because it was so 
constructed that it would  pro- 
duce either soft (piano) or 
loud (torte) music. 

Schubert had only to read a 
poem to have it flash back to 
him im music, which he would 
then write down on paper with 
astonishing rapidity. 

The few pennies that Johannes 
Brahms got when a boy always 
went for books 


the 


which he 
bought in second-hand 
store or from peddlers’ carts. 

When young César Franck (the 
great master of French music) 
Was given a sight-reading test 


at the 


Conservatoire, he 
tated and astonished his pro- 
fessors by transposing and play- 
ine the difficult 


piece put 


(Please turn to page 59) 
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six areas have much in common and 


remforce each other. Writing calls 
for an analysis and understanding 
of the structure. Music reading re 
lies on the skills of hearing and 
playing. Creating music is a cul 
mination of the other areas. Mean 
ingful relationships are emphasized 
and united into a total experience 


for promoting musicianship. The 


Other 
“First Choice” 


Woodwinds 


Firat Choice of school 


band and orchestra musi- 


cians because of their ease of 
response, accurate scale and dur- 
ability —the Pan-American alto 
and tenor saxophones, metal 
flute and violin-finish oboe are 
tops with bandmasters, too! 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
TEMPER-CAST KEYS 
& CLARINET BRIDGE CAM 
PROFESSIONAL BOKE 
ADJUSTABLE PIVOT SCREWS 


An Integrated Theory Course 


(Continued from page 30) 


separate areas and parts still occupy 
an important place, but they are 
purely the means to a better under- 
standing of the musical whole. 
Thus, for the best results, we see 
there is a natural tendency toward 
the combination or integration of 
these areas of learning 

There are two plans for the in 


tegration of these six areas into a 


| 
choice 


in clarinets for 


school musicians 


VIOLIN-FINISH 
CLARIN 
Model 68-N 
\ Bb Boehm system. 17 
6 rings. Temper-Cast 


58-M ALTO 58-0 \ 68-Q 
SAXOPHONE FLUTE V-F OBOE 


Write : 
j or complete wind instrument catalog. No 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


obligation. Address Departmen 147 Elkhart, Ind 
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correlated course of study. The 
first includes the separate classes of 
Written Harmony, Dictation, Music 
Reading, and Keyboard Harmony 
similar to thé so-called traditonal 
theory course. These are taught by 
the same teacher or organized by a 
group of teachers who combine and 
unify the material and incorporate 
the six avenues of learning into the 
four divisions, The second, and no 
doubt the better one, is a unified 
course which also includes the six 
areas. However, each is of equal 
importance, and each is offered as a 
part of the total experience. The 
course is flexible, and presents the 
material in a natural and spontane- 
ous way according to the need or 
emphasis of the particular lesson or 
discussion. It is a continous  proc- 
ess of growth which is learning at 
its best. Here we see the areas and 
divisions of theoretic study joining 
together and overlapping each other 
continuously to form an over-all 
pattern for a living and meaningful 
contact with music. 


Perhaps an example will help il- 
lustrate this approach. A compost- 
tion was played in the theory class. 
Consideration was first given 
through the ear to its general char- 
acteristics: the form of the compo- 
sition, its style, structure etc. A 
second hearing followed with the 
use of the score for a more detailed 
analysis. The use of chromatics, 
unusual harmonic progressions, 
modulations, chord resolutions, key 
schemes, repetitions etc. were all 
considered and discussed. Certain 
harmonic progressions were taken 
out of the music for further listen- 
ing, study and analysis. These were 
written on the board to combine the 
use of the eve and the ear in better 
understanding and hearing the mu- 
sic. Listening and ear training were 
stressed at all times by hearing the 
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progressions on the piano and sing- 
ing the chords in various rhythmic 
patterns. Chords used in modula- 


tory passages were sung, written 


and played in block harmony in 
several keys. Several melodies from 
music literature were put on the 
board. These were analvzed as to 
skips of chord tones, scale-wise 


tones repeated tones etc. and 
in relation to the chords already 
learned. The underlying harmony 
was used as the basis for sight read- 
ing the melodies. Accompaniments 
were written for these melodies. It 
Was neessary to consider and ana 
lyze the accompanimerts of several 
compositions to learn the many pos- 
sibilities and select an appropriate 
one. These were played on the 
piano to check their pranistic adapt- 
ability and to 
the keyboard 
Was transposed tO Ses eral keys for 


added key 


relationships. There was need for 


mprove 


facility at 
A ditticult passage 
practice in and chord 
drill on several of the proeressions 
for a better workine knowledve of 
the chords. A member of the class 
made several comments concerning 
the 


content of 


interpretation and emotional 


the must It was de- 


cided that the resolution of the 
chords, the movement of the melod- 
ic line, sequences, strong and weak 
cadences, unessential tones etc. all 
attected and helped guide the in- 
terpretation. The composition was 


heard again in its entirety for a re- 


consideration of the various phases 


already studied and tor a more de 


tailed ear analysis 


Here we see the six avenues of 


learning all focused around actual 
music literature and organized into 
a significant musical experience. 
They all had relationship to each 
other and there was alwavs a 
the whole 


Skill and 


not lessened or 


unified consideration of 
underlying the learning 
accuracy. were 
slighted in this procedure. Certain 


were mastered ads oda 


means for further exploration and 
discovery. Skills, techniques and 


drills are necessary when there ts 


need for a more comprehensive 
understanding of the music or tot 
Otten 


more m evidence 


practice ina particular skill 
this exactness ts 
and the need is more obvious when 
the parts are well correlated. It 1s 
a matter of proper emphasis at the 
proper time. Also, interest 1s main 


tained by these varied experiences 


Concentration in any one area often 


destroys etticrency. and hinders 


growth, this musical environ 
ment then, we are able to give the 
students © tools” with which to work 
and to assist them in exploring and 
understanding the various — skills 
that comrosers have used 

The only area which necessitates 
individual or special consideration 


is Keyboard Harmony because of its 


(Please turn to next page) 


for Schools, 


Duration: One Hour, 45 minutes. 


Amateur Groups 
and Professionals 
A WALTZ DREAM, immortal wor 


with unforgettable melodies and haunting Viennese waltzes. 
solo parts and SATB Chorus. Three Acts. 


BASTIEN and BASTIENNA, 


Opera by Mozart. Sop., Ten., Bass Solo parts and optional SATB 
Chorus. One Act. Duration: One Hour. 


THE MOCKING BIRD, sicone 


Colorful 18th Century New Orleans settings. Many solo parts and 
SATB Chorus. Three Acts. Duration: Two Hours. 


THE MODEL BRIDE, by Don Wilson. Small cast 


of girls only. If preferred, with one male lead. Appealing Broadway 
style. Two Acts. Duration: One Hour. 


Many 


2.00 


a comic 


1.25 


2.00 


1.25 


All Operettas have full Dialogue 


MINSTREL SHOWS 


BLACKFACE and MUSIC 
BURNT CORK and MELODY 1.00 


Each book contains a full show; words, 
music and dialogue, ready for performance. 


75 


Edw. B. Marks Music Corp. 


RCA Bidg. Radio City 


New York 


techniques 
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Integrated Theory Course 


(Continued from preceding page) 


dependence on piano te hnique 
to do 
well in all the phases of the theory 


Some student Way be able 


course, but, due to limited facility 


at the piano, finds tt impossible to 
with 


correlate the keyboard work 


the regular course. A special class 
in beginning piano combined with 


some work In} 


keyboard harmony 


appears to be the best solution. The 


pianist, however, should have no 


ditticulty here. It 1s essential that 
all students have experience in key- 
board harmony, but by this distinc- 
tion between the pianist and non- 
planist, it is possible to plan the 
material and focus the study accord- 


ine to the students’ own needs and 


abilitie 


With 


Standard Band 


Conductor 


6.50 
1.00 


With 


Standard Band 
Conductor 


5.00 
1.00 


With 


Standard Band 
Conductor 


5.00 
1.00 


Buxton Hill Music Corp. 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson Inc. 
T. B. Harms Company 


RKO Bldg. 


} 
j 
j 
j 
j 
j 
j 
j 
j 
j 
j 
j 


MAKE YOUR BAND CONCERT 
A SPECIAL OCCASION 


Robert Russell Bennett's brilliant band transcription of 
RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN'S Latest Musical Triumph 


AND JULIET’? SELECTION 


Philip J. Lang's sparkling band transcription of 


“THE QUADRILLE’’ 
From COLE PORTER'S scintillating Broadway Production 


“CAN-CAN”’ 


MORTON GOULD’S 
Musical Tribute To The Great American Metropolis 


“BIG CITY BLUES’’ 
Scored For Concert Band By The Composer 


Rockefeller Center 


Symphonic Band 9.00 
Extra Parts, each .40 


Symphonic Band 7.50 
Extra Parts, each .40 


Symphonic Band 7.50 
Extra Parts, each 40 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Chappell & Co., Inc. 
G & C Music Corp. 
Williamson Music, Inc. 


New York 20, N.Y. 


It is obvious that the teacher has 
the decisive role in this new ap- 
It is of 


the utmost importance that the ma- 


proach and organization 


terial be so organized that it makes 
real sense to the learner. This does 
not mean merely a systematic rec- 
ord of assignments and a rigid al- 
lotment of pages from the text book 
with each student doing exactly the 
same kind of work. It does mean 
that the teacher plans the material 
so that it sets up experiences for 
musical growth on as individual a 
basis as possible. It is a flexible 
program and is often self-guided 
as the interests and potentialities of 


the class are discovered. It should 


be emphasized that all six avenues 
of learning are of equal importance. 
Formerly, Written Harmony domi- 
nated the study to the nevlect of 
the other areas. Thus special care 
should be given that no one part 
has primacy. Presenting material 
in the separate classes 1s the easier 
and less complicated way of teach- 
But 


interested in presenting and pro- 


ing. for the teacher who 1s 
moting music in the most meaning- 
ful way, this integrated plan 1S 


challenging and rewarding 


Thus the lack of a musical ap 
proach and the lack of unity in 
organization are the two main rea- 
sons for the tatlure of many theory 
courses to offer experiences in must- 
Karl Gehrkens says, “We 


must keep constantly growing and 


cranship 
developing power on the part of 
each student to understand and ap 
preciate the beauty of a chord, a 
song or a symphony.” We will only 
come close to this challenge by a 
musical approach to our teaching 
related to the students’ own musical 
experiences and by a unified and 
correlated approach to theory study 
It is believed that this integrated 
program otters us the opportunity, 
through musical experience, to ac- 
quire an ettective and significant 


understanding of music. 
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greater change in the last quartet 


of a century than has the music 
profession. Prior to the advent of 
radio and sound pictures there were 
roughly some 400,000 musicians 
earning two-thirds or more of their 
income professional performers. 
Today there ts full employment in 
the music profession for only 150,- 
OOO) musicians What future ts 
there in professional music for the 
youth ot today who chooses to 
make music his life work? He ts 
forced to make a choice between 
music 48 a vocation of as an avoca- 
tion. 

Many of our music teachers of 
today made such a chowe during 
their college training, some with 
great reluctance and others only 
after being advised that they would 
never reach the high standard of 
music proficiency demanded by the 


highly competitive professional 


Music Education or Education through Music 


(Continued from p. 11) 


field. How has this attected the 
music teacher and his teaching ef- 
fectiveness? He is still primarily 
a musician and not an educator 
His decision to enter music educa- 
He will 


teach school in order to maintain 


thon Was a compromise, 


his association and his active par- 
teipation in music 

A student with a desire to play 
professionally usually selects 
music school for his higher educa- 
tion in preference to a_ teacher 
training institute. Generally speak- 
ing the faculty with whom he 
studies is composed, for the greater 
part, of professional musicians or 
former concert artists. His musi 
techniques, standards, and method 
of instruction will be those of the 
professional teacher, for we teach 
as we were taught. Are they ade 
quate for his responsibility as a 


music educator? Musically, yes; 


Unprecedented! 


educationally, no! The high stand- 
ard of musical performance of the 
professional or artist) teacher 1s 
not a realistic one for public school 
music. Nor are the materials and 
methods taught applicable to music 
education at the elementary or sec- 
ondary level 

Many of these teachers become 
disillusioned very soon after enter- 
ing the field and quickly turn to 
other sources of employment. A 
few, however, possessing greater 
social insight and teaching ability, 
continue successfully in music edu- 
cation and provide establish 
standards of performance for school 
organization that are comparable 
to those in the professional field. 

School music programs of this 
type most frequently do not provide 


equal opportunity for music 


(Please turn to next page) 


The greatest aggregation of 
instrumental artists ever assem- 
bled in one professional group. 


FULL BAND AND SYMPHONIC BAND ARRANGEMENTS... PUBLISHED BY 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., RCA Building * Radio City * New York 20, N. Y. 


MORTON GOULD 


conducts the 
COLUMBIA CONCERT BAND 


in an unparalleled recording of a distinctive 
and balanced band program consisting of 


OUR UNITED STATES — March 
MARIANNA 
WING-DING 

MIDNIGHT IN PARIS 

ITALIAN IN ALGIERS — Overture 


Reccerded by 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
33s rpm—No. AL-41; 45 rpm—No. A-1096 
78 rpm—No. M-1096 
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Education or... 


: U N I F O R M S (Continued from preceding page) 


are NOT expendable but MUST be a sound and lasting investment 
YOU CAN BE SURE THAT EVANS’ UNIFORMS ticipation — to all the students. 


built on : 
ne Where the emphasis 1s placed on 


| QUALITY SERVICE ‘ REPUTATION | performance, there 1s usually a high 


for almost 100 years are Dependable Uniforms degree of pers mnel selection. This 


La DAD AND GRANDDAD WORE THEM 


When writing for catalogue No. 90 


selection is controlled to a great 


extent by the number and quality 


: | please mention material colors and quantuty desired of talented students in the school. 
GEORGE EVANS & COMPANY INC Selection of talent in the musi 

| | ed ‘rogram produced 

Since 1860 | education program has proc 

| 132 North 5th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. one very serious and significant re- 


sult. Students not participating in 


<<<. Y almost completely ignored. How 
Y CARL FISCHER. Inc. Yy can we expect these students to have 
} Y Yj an interest in music when we deny 


Y them an experience in music ¢ They 


NEW BAND MUSIC—Just Off the Press ure relegated to become music 
YY 


listeners. Without training how 


Y can we expect them to listen with 
4, 
The five best known American  M (Mexico! Rhumba (Cubay any degree of intelligence or dis- 
Sumba ¢Brazilt ‘A tinad { We (Central A cad, make the com 
crimination? Without traming, 


j t Pave Bennett hest Yy 


POULON OVERTURE Parés-Chidester (J $01) $50 8.25 Y guidance, or experience, their taste 


Outstandu i t Pare neduct tt ( Re 


ding composition ‘ ‘ ‘ € Guar put YY and selection of music will remain 
came Band ot Par Caret tastet adapted American Band Lawrence yj 


Chadeste on a very low level. 
, BALLET PARISIEN — Offenbach-haac (J 491) 9.00 13.90 jj The carry-over value of music 
Suite in five movements: Overture, Valse, Galop, Valse, and Finale, Melodies ar into college and adult life 1s at an 
selected trom tour of the composers most) neludiu Irpheus Al 
though written almost a hundred years ago, the remains tresh and delihttul today Yj astonishingly low point as a result 
AMERICAN FRONTIERS — Isaac 500) 5.00 7.50 Yj of these selective practices. It is 
/ € ca tif atta eal ‘ hie i ‘ ‘ t ‘ i the Y, 
undoubtedly true that the few 
Y YY talented students are motivated and 
J, ONVRTURE FOR YOUTH — Masters (J $09) 5.00 7.50 Yj 
| Nery en ind: dynami The piece inspired by a program of this type, 
tylistical it the classe and romantr ‘ that od per | | 
' Yj, but the large number of students 
that are lost as potenti ner 
Yf GRAND UNION Akers S10) 5.00 7.50 YY are C as potenti il listeners 
A classical styl erture Melodnu. ea ind interestin ill part Pertormance us Is too great. 
4, ble with limited itu Uf 
Y, 7 A recent article in the Masic 
Yy YY Educators Journal informs us that 
y y Yj, ‘ 
| YY RAFAEL MENDEZ PROVEN IN THE Yj y ‘ of the students in a 
YY CLASSROOM YY sampling of 442 senior high schools 
Uy > Nor 
YY, ARBAN ETUDES CLARINET METHOD the North Central Association 
<a for GRADE SCHOOLS 77 had participated in any music class 
Y Yj or group during their entire hig 
(Nos. 18-36) by PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN their entire high 
i: for Cornet or Trumpet UY school experience. The range in 
The um oof thw book w the ZY 
Brilliant recordings by Rafael Mendez development of a clear flowing line, participation, tron 5S to per 
demonstrate clea tw t the most The materia t was selected with the 
7 important factors in fine trumpet i problems of the ve oung students Y cent, was very w ide in all cate- 
} mid, of has been thorough! Yj gories. Percentage of participa- 
tested ar prove the classroom by Gy 
} MENDEZ PI ay S ARBAN Record the Pre tess & t Educa YY tion was greater in the smaller 
bun i cw k ve t Yj; 
RPM) incl. tas school than in the larger enrollment 
group. 
Our symphony orchestras are for 


4 


: y CARL FISCHER, Inc., 62 Cooper Sq., New York 3 j 


Mua bod publicatior f the Mu- 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES Y/ 
/ sic Education National Conteren Fast Jacks 
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the greater part financially insecure 
due to insufficient patronage and 
support. We protest the amount of 
inferior music that ts recorded and 
played (by request) on our daily 
radi programs. Who has greater 
access or Opportunity to acquaint 
our youth and our society with the 
best in music than the music teacher 
in the public schools ? 

In the bulletin, Masze for Every 
body, two factors were suggested 
as essential to an effective music 
education program 

(1) Adequate provision tor the de 

velopment of the musical re 
sources inherent in every person. 
An organized plan to toster all 
the media through which citizens 
of all ages, at all levels of mu- 
sical perception and attainment 


may enjoy the fullest benetits 
which their own CAPACItICS Per- 


mit cither as listeners or per- 
formers 


The music education program in 
the public schools must be re-evalu- 
ated. It must be student centered. 
We must return to the policy of 
“music for everyone and everyone 
for music.’ Mustc and its eftect 
upon the individual student is dittt- 
cult to measure. As in all educa- 
tion it is frequently many years 
after the experience before any 
tangible evidence of its total worth 
is recognized. 

The need for music and the cul- 
tural and emotional values derived 
from participation music is 
greater for the average and below 
average student than the talented 
and above average student. The 
music teacher must learn to work 
with all types of students.  Selec- 
tion is not desirable at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels in public 
education; it 1s undemocratic. 

The music education teacher must 
integrate his highly specialized 
music training with broader 
teaching knowledge and experience. 
This can be accomplished only by 
broadening his teacher training and 
his basic teaching background and 
philosophy, 


Gn quost of the best? 


Hofman 


Publishers of ‘‘Only the Best’’ for school and church 
for your Music needs. 


Over 50 Operettas (all classifications) 


New Rhythm Band and Elementary Music 
(See "Reading in Rhythm’’) by Strouse 


Excellent, yet Easy Band and Orch. Books 
Over 300 Choice Choral Numbers 


New Choral Collections (Review the New Hoffman 
Chorister for Mixed Voices by Noble Cain) 


How can you miss? Avail yourselves of our 
prompt and friendly service. 


Have you our complete catalog? It's yours for the asking! 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


Publishers and Distributors 


1615 Briggs Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


inging Where. d presents 


its new 8th-grade music book 


Pitts Glenn Watters Wersen 


SINGING TEEN-AGERS 


A joyous music book with 12] songs that teen-agers 
will like to sing. New songs, old favorites. songs which 
are typically American, songs in unison, three. 
and four-part harmony with interesting parts for alte: 
tenors and baritones all in SINGING TEEN-AGERS 

all encourage musical participation and fun. Haydn's 
The Creation has been adapted for this book. Accom. 
panving record album. 


7 
Home Office: Boston Ginn nul Company 
Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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First Telecast 


(Continued from 13) 


drapes that divided the large studio 
into Compartments. The station 
personnel were pleasantly surprised 
and the teachers well pleased by 
the excellent deportment and co 
operation of the boys and girls 
who sensed the urgency of doing 
just what they were told to do as 
as soon and as quietly as possible 

The most remarkable part of this 
cooperation appeared in the move 
ment of large of up to sixty 
pupils on and off the stave dut 
ing the telecast without interrupt 
ing the program while on the air 
This 
precision, because the students had 


heen briefed on how and where to 


was done with assembly-line 


move, and this demanded a devree 


of concentration and state of 
readiness that educators often find 
the The 


saw the need and reacted 


lacking in classroom 
( 1) 
cordinely 


In preparing for the telecast we 


Boosey ani Hawkes 
BAND RECORDING L Pp 
now on 

Boosey and Hawkes takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the release of 10 new band works 
recorded for the first time — and available 
long-play (33-1/3 


on one 12" record 


r.pm.), vithed: 


“The Band Plays...” 


—BLUE-TAIL FLY 
(ON AMERICAN 

SAILING SONGS) 
— ILLINOIS MARCH 

—tA DONNA 

—STEPPING HIGH 

—SUNLIT SUMMITS 

—SUN VALLEY MOUNTAINS 
—THUNDER SONG 

—TIOGA 

WESTCHESTER OVERTURE 


—FANTASY 


. excellently recorded by the Royal Artil- 
lery Band, — performed exactly from our 
printed editions. 


Available Jan. 15 
NOT ONLY GOOD LISTENING, BUT ALSO 
INVALUABLE AIDS IN YOUR REHEARSAL 
SESSIONS. 


BAND MUSIC CATALOG, AND A CATALOG OF 

PREVIOUS RECORD RELEASES (78 r.p.m.) 

WILL BE FORWARDED UPON REQUEST FROM: 
Dept. 329 

BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. 1, New York 


Educational Music 


tried to spend as little time outside 
the regular school activities as pos- 
sible so that the schools’ daily 
schedule would not be seriously 
disrupted. Only one dress rehears- 
al was made at WEM)J's studio and 
it ammediately preceded the tele- 
cast. By holding the rehearsal at 
this time, we avoided the necessity 
of having to transport the pupils 
twice to the studio and return, or 
the necessity of providing lunch 


downtown at the busy noon hour 


The time allotted us by the sta- 


tion for the actual telecast was 


from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m. For this 
half-hour program the TV director 
originally asked a full morning's 


rehearsal 


In this respect he was 


unfamiliar with the operation of 
most public schools, for this re- 
quest was promptly vetoed by the 
superintendent, and since the  sta- 
tion Was not prepared to telecast 
from the participating schools by 
remote control, we had to limit the 
hour at the 


rchearsal time to an 


studio before the program began. 


To accomplish all we had to do 
in that hour without inviting pan- 
demontum, we staggered the bus 
schedule that 


groups began 


arriving every” ten atter 
12:45 pm 13) 


one large converged at a 


minutes 


dome this, only 


time on the station's small recep- 


tion room, and we were able to 


bevin rehearsing shortly after the 
arrival of the first group. As soon 
had rehearsed, tt 


the 


as @ach group 


moved out of studio mto a 
larve hall and back to the recep 
tion room to permit the puptls that 
followed them to enter the studio 
You see, tt was impossible to put 
all the children in the studio at the 
some time as we had done previous 
| 


ly wher we broadcast similar pro 


erams over radio. The only group 
that remained in place after enter 
ing the studio was the orchestra. 
This imposed some restrictions also, 
but the program director felt that 
if the plavers would be seated on 
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entering the studio and remain 
there, we would encounter a mint- 
mum of disturbance from this 
group, and we would not have ac- 
cidental breakage of instruments 
caused by young orchestra members 
moving in and out during the re- 


hearsal. 

There is no denying that all the 
teachers and principals associated 
with the telecast had 


work as a result of their willingness 


some extra 


to cooperate with us in producing 
our first TV program. However, 
they enjoyed doing it and took 
pride in the fact that their pupils 
were chosen to participate 


“The 


children will never forget the ex- 


Several persons have said, 
perienc e of being a part of the first 


music telecast from their home 


town.” We can just as truthfully 
add that the parents who saw the 
program via TV at home will never 
forget it either 

The the 


schools in our city and ‘its neigh- 


general reaction of 
boring cities and towns definitely 
indicated that telecast which shows 
the work taking place in our schools 
Our 
board of education has approved 


is of great public interest 


the superintendent's plan to appoint 
a teacher to a half-time assignment 
as a consultant for school person- 
nel who will take part in TV pro 
erams this yerr. This approval is 
the very favor 
that 


by those who participated in the 


a direct result of 


able impression was created 


school TV program last year. 


Tele asts which involve our 
school work make it possible for 
many more persons in the com- 
munity to become acquainted with 
what is being done by and for chil- 
dren through the present education- 
al program. Tt is through such an 
acquaintance that educators hope 
to gain the local community sup- 
port, financial and other, that ts 
continually needed to enable them 
to provide adequate eductional fa- 


cilities for today’s children. 
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Flint and the String Shortage 


(Continued from page 15) 


In September the instrumental school day. ‘The lessons are dealer or qualify tor a school violin, 
teacher contacts all the pupils who spaced on a two or three day Ir addition to the imstrument, a 
rated very high on this test and en- interval as Monday and Wednes» — pupil is required to purchase the 
courages them to take up the violin. day, ‘Tuesday and Friday, etc. music which costs less than a dollar 
Whenever possible, the parents are The lesson time is staggered. and a folding music stand. 


also contacted with the same pur If the first class lesson is in the ; , — . 
Sparking the String Program 


in. September 
The fourth point in the Flint 


pose in. mind. The violin is men morning the second is in the 
tioned first of all the instruments afternoon 


and its consideration dropped The schedule of classes includes 


ly afte a plan ts to plan and execute a de 
Only aiter it Clear to everyone 2. Besinning violin Classes termined drive in Se stember to in- 
concerned that it 1s not the instru- b iti 


ment for that child 


Intermediate violin classes terest the right pupils string 


Advanced viol asse 
ed violin classes study. Experience has shown that 


To Provide for Development d. Orchestra the “right pupils” are those who 
The third point on the plan is e. Special help, for pupils not 
contained in the second half of the able to keep up regular class 
work, 


show evidence of musica! talent and 


who are good academic students in 


purpose to provide for its de school, Pupils i thas group make 


velopment The following op Competent INStructors engaced Satisfactory progress and do not 


portunities are made avatlable by aS regular full time teachers and drop out when the pressure oft 


the Flint Board of Education for paid on the basis of established — school or violin. class work vets a 


the development of violin talent salary schedule. little heavy. 


found in the schools The students enrolling in- the The tollowing steps are tuken 


1. Two free half-hour class lessons violin classes must purchase a each September to spark the string 


each week during the regular violin, rent one from a local music (Picue to 06 text bine) 
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FOREMOST in the field of String Orchestra Music 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 


THE ROBIN ALBUM THE EDRIC ALBUM 
THE KATHLEEN ALBUM THE LAUREL ALBUM 
THE KANGAROO ALBUM SINFONIETTA in D—MOZART 
THE SQUIRREL ALBUM SINFONIETTA in A—HAYDN 
THE LARKSPUR ALBUM SUITE IN FIVE PIECES—HANDEL 


Graded Catalogue sent on request, Scores On Approval 


THE GALAMUSE INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY 


EVENING PRAYER (Hansel and Gretel) ANDANTINO, OP. 22 
-HUMPERDINCK SCHL MANN 
POUPEL VALSANTE (Dancing Doll) CHORAL PRELUDE (“Come Now, 
POLDINI Thou Savior’ )—BACH 
ALBUM LEAF in C (Albumblatt) BERCEUSE—GRETCHANINOFEF 
WAGNER ELEGY —SODERO 


Complete List, sent on request, Scores On Approval 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


50 WEST 24th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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program — by 


the instrumental 


teachers in each building 


As previously mentioned, all 5A 
pupils (and parents) are con 
tacted rated high on the 
McCreery Music Aptitude Test 
All fourth 


rooms are visited 


W ho 


fith and sixth grade 
During each 
visit the teacher 


a. Explams the program and 
schedule of classes 

b. Plays a violin or viola for the 
pupils to illustrate — the 
beauty of the string musi 

Tf posstble, has an advanced 

pupil in the building play 

teacher 


mstead of the 


Pupils love to hear thei 
playmates perform 
d. Passes an inexpensive violin 


Handling 


a violin is a great stimulus 


around the class 


to ownime and playing one 


«. Gives a spot lesson to some 
pupil and shows how much 


progress 1s possible in only 


less 


one 


Pupils, and parents too avoid the 
violin. What instruments do ele 
mentary students want to study / 


Why, 


drum. an 


the cornet, the clarinet, a 
the trom 
Violin? “Only 


if } can't have one of the others! 


accordion. or 


' 
bone, of course 


Therefore. the fifth point in the 


plan is to set up a basic instrument 
inventory in each elementary build 
ing with an emphasis on strings 
So, on the day 2 talented youngster 
says, Only if T can't have one of 
the others,’ we are ina position to 
reply, All the others have been as 
signed except this beautiful violin 
outhit. You may have tt! 


The basic instrument imventory 
for each elementary butlding ts as 
follows: 

6 full 


34 size violin outtits 


size violin outtits 
4 size cello outtits 
lute outfits 

Clarinet outfits 

Cornet outfits 


Trombone outfits 


A 


tor 


A CAPPELLA 


ductory and progressive course in A Cappy Ha Choral singing ) 


FRONTIERS, by 


troduction to a 
with 


twenty choruses 


Price 


SIMPLIFIED SIGHT READING. by |. 8. Fearis, words by Laurenc 


Hiehticld 


vidual teaching 


Tostructions and 


Pr ¢ 


Write For Complete Choral Catalog. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. 


VOICES in SONG 


favorite songs 
school, community, home and 
recreational singing for mixed 


group 


Voces 


Lewis 


A CAPPELLA PRIMER, by 


Lewis Henry 
cappella singing CONTAIN 


davogn al 


progre 


Compiled and Arranged 
by Allen L. Richardson 


collection of 
or untsonal singing 
Price, 35 cents 
Horton 


Henry An intro 


Horton A 


howe 


first in 
repertoire ol 
sugvestions tor inte rpretation 


SO 


10 


exercises for class 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


— - 
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The sixth point in the plan is to 
lend, for one year only, school 
string instruments to talented pupils 
unable to purchase their own. Be 
fore an instrument is loaned the 
pupil's parent or guardian signs a 
contract and deposits five dollars 
At the end of one year the instru- 
ment is returned to the school. It 
the instrument has not been dam- 
aged in any way, three dollars are 
returned to the parent and two 
dollars are turned over to the Flint 
Board of Education tor upkeep. In 
other words, this pupil had the use 
of a good schoo! instrument for one 
year at the small cost of two dol 
lars. If the pupil is successful in 
learning to play it, we expect his 
parents to purchase an instrument 


for his future use. 


Parents Love to Help 


The seventh point in the plan Is 
Band 


Associations in the various 


to organize and Orchestra 
Parent 
elementary buildings. The two ob 
jectives of these organizations are 
1. To 


struments 


raise money for school in 


2. To help promote the instru 


mental program 

The vartous Band and Orchestra 
Parent Associations in turn are or 
ganized on a city-wide basis as the 
Flint Parents Band and Orchestra 
Council. The two objectives of the 
Council are the same on a city-wide 
basis as those of the individual or- 
ganizations are on a local basis. 

During the past four years the 
above organizations did a great deal 
in promoting the string program 
in Flint. In addition, they have 
purchased many violins and cellos 
tor the elementary schools which 
are in constant use by pupils un- 


able to purchase their own 


Let The Pubiic Hear Them! 

The eighth point in the plan ts 
to perform in public as often as 
possible. Parents love to hear their 


children perform and attend  pro- 


The im- 


grams in large numbers 
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portant In the string program 


is that each concert is an important 

reason for preparing a new pro- 

gram carefully. 

Pupils in the Flint elementary 
string program each year perform 
at the following events: 

i. The Parents Teacher Association 
Pot Luck Dinner Program which 
is attended by thousands of par- 

An All-City 

String Orchestra of 200° mem 


ents each year. 


bers usually plays three or four 
numbers. 


2. Music On Parade. During this 
program all-city groups from 
elementary, junior high and 
senor high levels perform. Last 
year an All-City Orchestra of 
about 200 members performed 
several numbers. 

3. Music Week Programs in- 

dividual elementary buildings. 


Christmas Programs in individu 


al elementary buildings. 


Followup Lists 


A great deal of public tax money 
is spent each year in training string 
players in the elementary schools. 
To make certain that this invest- 
ment and talent is not overlooked 
upon entering the junior high level 
this information precedes each 
string player. 

1. Name of pupil. 
2. Instrument he plays 
3. Past experience 

i. Ability 

The followup list is the ninth 
point in the plan and is important 
in preventing drop-outs between the 
elementary and junior high levels. 


Conclusion 

The Flint plan adopted in 1949 
to correct the shortage of string 
players has proved practical, imex- 
pensive and very successful. It has 
attracted about 500 pupils each year 
for the past two years to the ele- 
mentary string program and about 
200 to the junior high program. 
The points in the plan are: 


th 


6 


Begin the violin classes in the Protect your investment by see- 


upper elementary grades, preter 
ably in the third and fourth 
grades. 


Ing to at that the juntor high 
teachers know who is entering 
their building and how well they 
Locate string talent by testing perform, 
all 3A pupils. 

a. Set up a definite schedule ot 
classes. 

b. Engage competent string in 
structors to teach these 
classes. 

Spark the program each Septem- 

in the 


ber by a planned and determined 
drive. 


United States 


Establish each elementary 
building a basic instrument in 


ventory with an emphasis on 


strings. engraving and printing 

Establish an inexpensive school gladly furnished 
Any publisher 

instrument rental plan. , 

our reference 


Enlist the help of parents by or 
ganizing them into Band and 
Orchestra Parent Associations. 
Let the public hear your product! 
They will love it and support 


you better. 2801 WEST 47TH STREET © CHICKGO 32. ILLINOIS 


PROGRESSIVE 
For the Band 


TIME FOR A CONCERT . 
Two complete programs for young bands 
Pa. Acc, $1.00 


MUSIC 


Forrest L. Buchtel 


Bd. pts. 40¢ ea. Cond. (-line) $1.50 


ON STAGE Forrest L. Buchtel 
Program variety at the elementary level > complete programs 
Bd. pts. 40¢ ea. Pa. Acc. $1.00 Cond. (7-line) $1.50 


...+ Paul Yoder 
Solos superbly arranged 
Bd. pts. 40¢ ea. 
PREMIER CONCERT FOLIO Forrest L. Buchtel 
A great new program book for the up-and-coming Band, 9 x 12 
size, it comprises two complete balanced programs 


See It Today! 


Cond. $1.50 


Bd. pts. ea. 


For the Choir 


VOCAL TECHNIC ..... 


Cond. (8-line) $2.00 


Peter Tkach 


A logical and proven plan for developing voices and sight-singing ability 
Student edition 60¢ Teachers Manual (with pa. ace.) $1.00 
A continuation of the fundamentals of good singing with drills 
vocalises, two, three, and four-part songs 
Feachers Manual (with pa. acc.) $1.00 


Peter Tkach 


Student edition 


Choral arrangements for that difficult upper grade and junior 
hich level. Arranged for SA, SSA, SAAT, SAB, or SATB 
Price 75¢ 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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grade teacher. first Mr. 
Ostrander stood by the piano play- 
my in a formal concert manner. 
The children were seated in a large 
double circle around the audi- 
torium. Some could not see. Mr. 
Ostrander played his second num- 
ber walking slowly around the in- 
side of this large circle so that all 
the children had an opportunity to 
see and hear his instrument well. 
The school orchestra, band, or in- 
strumental classes can play a group 
of numbers for the music assembly, 
and can also accompany the chil- 
dren as they sing an opening or 
closing song. 

IN addition to school assemblies, 
two or more classes can get together 
for music. A fifth and sixth grade 
class this year got together once a 
week to sing. They called them- 
selves the Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Chorus of the school. Some songs 
they learned by ear, some from 
books, but many songs they learned 
from charts. This proved to be a 
useful technique. A descant to a 
familiar song was quickly learned 
from a chart. A few three-part 


chords on a chart offered a satis- 


Music Is My Weak Spot 


(Continued from page 19) 


fying ending to the second and 
fourth phrases of a unison song. 
Music reading was no_ problem 
with this group. Music funda- 
mentals were learned quickly and 
easily from songs the children sang. 
The use of charts and a few written 
symbols on the blackboard helped. 
The harmolin, autoharp, and tone 
bells were used by children for ac- 
companiments and parts. The 
fourth grade heard this group sing 
at the school assemblies. ‘They 
asked if they might be invited to 
jon occasionally in the weekly get- 
together. Next year the fourth 
grade children will be fifth graders 
and familiar members of — the 
chorus. 


Listening to music offers many op- 
portunities to boys and girls for 
participation. First hand listening 
experiences include sounds in ones 
environment. the speaking and sing- 
ing voices of the teacher, classmates, 
and visitors, as well as musical in- 
struments played by the teacher, 
children, artists, or visitors. Re- 
cordings may be used for rest and 
relaxation, for rhythmic activity, 


For everybody, 
anytime, use 


wb 


For mixed or unison singing. 
When it’s time to sing, use “Singing Time”! 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Educational Music 


Over 150 favorite songs in sparkling 
new arrangements by Ruth Heller and Walter Goodell. 


shers of Beller Music 
4345 WABASH AVENUE - CHICACO 5 


Magazine, January-February 


for singing along with the music, 


for rapport in the classroom, for 
dramatization, for use during other 
activities such as painting, drawing, 
and working with clay. Listening 
to music stimulates creative activity. 
Often after repeatedly listening to 
compositions children are inspired 
to create dances, stories, poems, 
dramatic skits or paintings. 


Creative response from listen- 
ing to music was one of the first 
ventures Miss Timson attempted in 
the enrichment of her classroom 
music program. She found that she 
did not have to “teach” nearly so 
much as she had anticipated. The 
children knew what they wanted to 
do, they had the ideas. When 
they said, “Miss Timson, may we 
dance this step to the music?” or 
“Miss Timson, may we play this 
tune while we sing?’, she would 
say, “Go ahead. Try it and see if 
it works.” 

Perhaps Miss Timson never will 
realize how often people refer to 
her as a ‘creative teacher.” In 
fact, she never has taken time to 
analyze what a creative teacher is. 
It is unimportant that she make 
such a self-analysis, for now she en- 
joys her music experiences as a co- 
operative adventure with her chil- 
dren. Her whole teaching reflects 
the creative approach which she 
discovered in music and the related 
arts. As her children tell their 
school experiences at home, parents 
also know that she is a truly crea- 
tive teacher with the right feeling 
and respect for children. She ts a 
teacher who brings all the resources 
of the classroom and community 
to further the wholesome growth 
and development of boys and girls. 
Miss Timson’s principal says with 
just pride, “She is a strong teacher 
-— even in music!’ Yes, Miss Tim- 
son has a new belief in herself and 


in every child in her room. “* “* 
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A Great Community Orchestra 


(Continued from page 21) 


study of adult amateur music or- 
Lanizations. 

The orchestra is a non-profit 
musical organization, which ts ac- 
tually a corporaton. It has a seven 
man Board ot 


meets every two weeks in an in 


Directors, which 


formal atmosphere at the Clitt 
Dwellers Club atop Orchestra 
Hall. The Board ts elected yearly 


and serves as the governing body 


of the orchestra. Currently the 


Board members are Sydney V. 
James. Kay  Lorentzen, Edgar 


Thompson, Paul Hess, J. E. 
Chapek, Lewis Garner, and George 
Burgesser. The president for the 
1953-1954 season is Allan Carpen- 
ter, who also holds down the po- 
sition of principal in the orchestra's 
bass trombonist, 
Burke C. Morrisey is vice-president. 
Public 
end of the orchestra are taken care 
of by Paul Hess and Merle T. Jen- 
nings respectively. 


section, and a 


Relations and the business 


Early in its youth, the orchestra 
founded goals upon which it has 
since continued. To play for its 
own amusement, and pleasure 
seems to have hit the nail on the 
head. Rehearsals are well attended 
and no one misses a concert unless 
he is out of the city or in the hos- 
pital. Since its beginning, the or- 
ganization has never gone into the 
red, because the orchestra will not 
go into any venture unless it knows 
that it can afford the expense. On 
the other hand, the orchestra has 
also not attempted to build up a 
treasury. It 1s truly organized on a 
non-profit basis 

There are three media through 
which funds are collected for ex- 
The 


vearly contribution to the orchestra 


penses first 1s a nominal 


by the members. The second ts the 
selling of associate memberships at 
nine dollars each, which entitles the 


purchaser to two tickets for each 


and the last 
method is the selling of tickets for 
the 


concert per year, 


concerts. Besides monetary 
contributions, there are also occa- 
sional contributions made by mem- 
bers and friends of the orchestra 


of music scores, or instruments. 


The orchestra is proud of the 
fine soloists it has presented over 
the seasons. Such famous names 
as Jean Casadesus, Louis Kaufman, 
Jacque Gordon, Amy Neill, Vivian 
Della 
Mischa Mischakott and guest con- 
ductors, Frederick Stock, Fritz 
Busch, and Rafael Kubelik, have 
performed before enthusiastic Or- 


Hall 


chestra’s repertoire takes the 


Chiesa, Percy Grainger, 


chestra audiences. The or- 
standard works weighing heavily 
upon Wagner, Brahms, ‘Tschaikow- 
sky, Beethoven, and Dvorak. The or- 
chestra has launched a number of 
premieres, including a Lionel Barry 
more Piano Concerto, the Gliere 
Harp Concerto, a Grainger Folk 
Music Suite, a Vivaldi Violin Con- 
certo and an Ernest Bacon Suite 
This year the orchestra is working 


with the Ilinois Music Federation 


in the interest of young musicians. 


Winning music contestants will 
have an opportunity to play with 
the orchestra in one of the regular 
season concerts 

The Men's 
is aptly named, for within its roster 
walks of lite 


engineers, three 


Business Orchestra 


are men from. all 


There are nine 
dentists, tour lawyers, six teachers, 
and three doctors. There 1s also 
the owner of a bowling alley, a 
member of a magazine statt, several 
insurance men, and several invest 
ment brokers. While one violinist 
is a baker by trade, another is a 
bank guard, and a third, a waiter 
Then there is an auto repairman, 
a dress designer a credit investiga 
tor, and even an internal revenue 
agent. [tis such a combination 
as this which has made the Chicago 
Men's Orchestra 


as it is today. 


Business as fine 
Five of the original 
charter members are still with the 


orchestra. 


In addition to its performances 
each year, the orchestra also awards 
a Citation to any Chicagoland in- 
dividual organization not engaged 
professionally in music, and judged 
to have made the greatest contribu 


tion to Chicagoland music. “ 


Story and Lyrics 
PAUL TRIPP 


ROSE 


as a PAGEANT 


Characters 


Narrator 1. My 
Johnny Stranger (Baritone) 
Big Feller (Solo voices or 


group of heavy voices) 4. Ki-Yi 
Voices 
Chorus 5 


BOURNE, INC. 


For Your Next Festival Program 


“JOHNNY STRANGER” 


A Musical Legend (As American as Uncle Sam) 


FOR UNISON AND OR MIXED VOICES 


Arranged hy 
MARII 
For School (grades through college), Church and Community groups. 
JOHNNY STRANGER may be performed as a straight CANTATA or 
with simple or elaborate staging. 


Name is 
Stranger 
The Locomotve 
Ki Doodle 
. Sneezing Sone 

Planting Time 


PRICE: $1.25 
136 W. 52nd St., 


Music by 
GEORGE KELEINSINGER 


GRENTZER 


Songs 


Timber Tall 

Coal is Sure a Won 
derfal Thing 

& Steel Mills 

Immigrant Uncle Sam 


Johnny 6 


Ride 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Creative Music 


ord by a professional singer; it 


could have been used as a game 
song; at might have racial or na 


tional 


characteristics: it could be 


representative of some religious 


Lroup, it may even have been d 
part of some unit of interest which 
the children find in a new expert 
ence which has great exploratory 
possibilities. ‘The tive experiences 
which we indicated, if properly im 
plemented may appeal to children 
of varied We 


vinced that every music lesson must 


interests are 


first appeal as a creative experience 


Which functions for the child's use. 


The 


University of Toledo has specially 


Musi department of the 
designed a course tor all elemen 
tury teachers in the department of 
education. The course is offered 


for one semester on an elective 


Band Directors! 


FREE 


sample parts 
to these 


4 


outstanding band numbers from 


The 


No. 1 — HOLIDAY MOODS — Verrall 
Standard Band with score . 
Symphonic Band 
Separate Parts, each 
Conductor's Condensed score 


.2— A NORTHERN OVERTURE — 
Verrall 


Stondard Bond with score 
Symphonic Band 

Separate parts, each 
Conductors Condensed score 


. 3 — STARLIGHT — O'Neill 


Standard Band with score 
Symphonic Bond 

Separate parts 

Conductor's Condensed score 


. 4 — THE PLAINSMAN — McKay 


Standard Band with score 
Symphonic Band 

Separate parts 

Conductor's Condensed score 


Specialists in Al! Schoo! Music 
Boston Music Co. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


(Continued from page 23) 


basis Emphasis ts placed upon 


using creative music activities as a 
means for expanding child interest 


in music. AIL music must be crea- 


Above: 


devoted to a description of music 


makers, we shall defer a discussion 
of those projects just alluded to for 
another writing. 

Nail keys, saucepan covers and 
bottles 
are not considered musical, but the 


empty ginger ale usually 


Joyce Ehret, a senior, aids five young men in the art of playing the 


instruments she made. The clappers were somewhat too long but the principle 
employed in their making is obvious: bottle caps are used for jingles. 


tive, thus these activities must be 


all encompassing in their scope. 
During the past two decades this 
course has been in the develop 


mental process, 


In the course, pitched and non- 
pitched music makers of all types 
are produced. Every student 1s re- 
quired to make many instruments 
in the category which he believes 
will serve him best in his teaching 
assignment. Usually those students 
who are ready for practice teach 
ing have a pretty fair idea as to 
whether their work will be at the 


No 


two students are urged to produce 


primary or intermediate level. 


the same instrument or project. A 
value to be derived from the course 
includes the great variety of com 
pleted projects which the individ 
uals will bring to the class. Other 
projects devoted to such subjects as 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Patriot- 
ism, and Stephen Foster are among 
the article 1s 


favorites, this 


pictures accompanying this article 
indicate what ingenuity can do in 
the production of sound rhythm 
band instruments, Properly se- 
lected pieces of birch, maple, or 
oak, cut into appropriate lengths 
supported — by rubber on 
frames will make excellent xylo- 
phones. 


foam 


Conclusion 

This adventure in music creativi- 
ty is only a small fraction of what 
may be done to probe child interests 
in music. The course alluded to 
goes far beyond just the making 
of instruments. Such areas as crea- 
tive song writing, creative rhythms, 
curythmics, and projects dealing 
with many aspects of music study 
are explored for the functional 
part they may play in making music 
life. 


must become a creative experienc ce. 


live im each child's Music 


otherwise it will find no perma- 


nent place among the cultures of 
man, 
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We Sang in St. Paul’s 


? 


(Continued from page 27) 


fare): choir activites $10,000.00; 
choir mothers eftorts $10,- 
000.00; house-to-house canvass $8,- 
000.00; industry and industrialists 
$20,000.00,—and we have quite a 
bit left over. The clothing and 
luggage committee had much work 
to do, for each singer carried one 
large suitcase and one smaller one. 
Our informal uniform (robes were 
used about ten times) was dark blue 
dacron skirts and slacks, blue and 
white saddle shoes for the girls, 
white puckered nylon sport shirts 
and blouses, which had an emblem 
of crossed American and United 
Nation flags over the left por ket. In 
addition we took the five sections 
of our platform. 

Putting their luggage on a truck, 
June 23, provided the initial thrill 
to these youngsters as the bags were 
taken to the ratlroad terminal. The 
next exciting moment came the next 
day watching the “Queen Mary” 
pull out from our pier a half hour 
before our sailing. Aboard ship 
the staterooms were of the ‘austere’ 
type, but the dining room. sessions 
were highly anticipated for the 
abundance of food and the excel- 
Each of 


us gained weight. Rehearsals were 


lence of its preparation. 


held morning and afternoon, and 
we participated in the ship's con- 
certs both ways. 

In Paris our tour Opened with 
a concert in the Pro-Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity (American), and 
on July 4, we sang at Ambassador 
Dillon's reception to thousands of 
Americans at the Embassy. Lux- 
embourg was thoroughly delight- 
ful, and the enthustasm of the au- 
dience was high. Here I first became 
acquainted with the custom of re- 
ceiving flowers over the footlights, 
and here also I asked our audience 
to join in the final chorus of Battle 
Hynn. We did this with all our 
audiences and the response was al- 


ways thrilling. The Conference 


concert in Brussels was interesting, 
but we enjoyed the next evening 
at the Antwerp Zoo even more, 
where a soprano star from the opera 
‘guested’ with us 

One of the finest opportunities 
came in The Hague when we stayed 
in Dutch homes two nights, and 
this same thing occurred in Copen 
hagen and Hudderstield, England. 
International friendships were 
formed in this way. In Bremen we 
sang for our service men in Camp 
Grohn. The Tivoli concert hall, 
Copenhagen, was crowded to over- 
flowing, so the management invited 
us to repeat the concert the next 
evening, when we sang to five thou- 
sand in the outdoor pavilion, Stock- 
holm was celebrating its 700th an- 
niversary, so we participated by 
giving a concert in the Kungstrad- 
garten park to an audience of about 
ten thousand. Other concerts were 
sung in Sweden, and in Oslo an 
outdoor concert on the steps of one 
of the downtown university build- 
ings drew an audience of several 
thousand. ‘Tape recordings were 
made in the state radio stations in 
all countries, including BBC in 
England. 

On the continent our final con 
cert was at Bergen, then we scooted 
across the North Sea in a fine new 
ship, and sang in Huddersfield, the 
home of that famous English choral 
society. Their local critic gave us 
an excellent review and spoke of 


the “great singing” of our choir. 
With stops at Oxford and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, we came to London 
where our first concert was sung 
Victoria Embankment Gardens 
along the Thames to an audience 
of three thousand. 

Approaching St. Paul's one ts 
astounded by the leveled oft build- 
ings about the cathedral, devasta- 
tion wreaked by the Nazi bombs, 
but only one bomb struck the build- 
ing and it landed squarely on the 
altar. saccentor warned me 
before our concert that there was 
a twelve-second echo im the cathe- 
dral. Sure enough, when we fin- 
ished our first song with a good 
ringing chord, we were amazed at 
the length of the returning sound. 
As our robed singers sang the last 
unaccompanied number, and con- 
cluded with our traditional bene- 
diction, God Be Wath You Till We 
Meet Agam, there was a touch 
of sadness and regret as we all 
realized this was the last concert 
of our magnificent adventure of 
music and will.“ 


¢ GOWNS 


Bring new drama to 
your choir's perform- 
ances with beautiful 
Moore Choral Gowns. 
Many new designs in 
rich appropriate colors 
and gorgeous fabrics. 
Write today for com- 
plete information—tree 
Choral booklet MG-2, 
Color and Fabric Se- 
lector. Sample sent 
on request. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, til. 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1. N. Y. 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Cal. 


terest in the choruses 


S.S.A. (No. 8032) .80 


Al Shoot 


MARY MAGDALENE 
by HERMENE WARLICK EICHHORN 


An cffective work not making any unusual demands on those performing 
it, The harmonics are fresh and there is considerable contrapuntal in 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 west som ss. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


S.A.T.B. (No. 8293) .80 | 
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Yes, | might add that the stage of 
development of most of my wood 


wind majors who enter the Consers 


atory would Classify them in the 


third stage. They are greatly in 
need of developing a clearer tone 
and greater flexibility of embou 
chure for handling it. They need 
to develop a lighter attack and a 


faster staccato and legato tongue 


issucd in the 


fact rather on the easy side 


GRAY-NOVELLO 
An important new (Cantata! 


GOLGOTHA to GETHSEMANE 
by H. A. MATTHEWS 


A Lenten Cantata for Mixed Voices with Soprano, Contralto 
Sole lime of performance 50 minutes, 

Wi feel that this is one of the most important Cantatas Of its type to be 
past 25 years. The choruses are interesting throughout, with 


melody and dramatic appeal always in evidence. High spots are the con- 
tralto solo, “Drop drop, slow tears 


“He was wounded for our transgressions It is moderately difficult, 
Price $1.25 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., 159 €. <etn st. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


Fundamentals and Art in Playing 


(Continued from page 31) 


They need to develop better into- 
nation, and so on. But in addition 
to all these fundamental playing 
requirements they need desperately 
to learn how to phrase, how to por 
tray the mood of the music, how to 
express the marked shadings, and 
how to interpret the musical nice- 
ties which are not marked such 


things as stressed notes, rubatos, 


Tenor and Baritone 


and the baritone or contralto solo, 


in 


The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 


KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 


INSTRUMENT 


Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS — 
x PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
- AND STUDENTS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 


MK1-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover embossed 
——— top and bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 
A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
| professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53M @ 


MADE IN AMERICA BY 


WM. KRATT CO. union, nN. 5. 
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balanced volume in various interval 
skips, et 

No one can deny that any player 
must possess certain of the playing 
tools or fundamentals before he can 
go very far with the more impor- 
tant stage of expressing the music. 
However, it 1s well to remember 
that the young player will improve 
these working tools much more 
readily and naturally if he is stimu- 
lated by public performance and by 
playing good music, Caretul duet 
playing with the teacher or with an 
advanced player will do much in 
calling to the player's attention the 
unpleasant etlect of faulty intona- 
tion, poor attacks and_ releases, 
failure to hold notes their value 
and to articulate them in a manner 
which fits the mood of the composi- 
tion. 

performance too, ex- 
cellent training for the development 
of the player. Even beginner's solos 
such as those recently written by 
Forrest Buchtel are very helpful. 
His own part is exposed so ade- 
quately that he will strive to blend 
it with the accompaniment. After 
a number for performance ts par- 
tially prepared the student will do 
well to record it as a means of 
study. He will find it ditticult to 
believe that he performed some of 
the inaccuracies which the record 
ing will reveal. 

Age and Phrasing 

After several years of hearing 
students of high school age perform 
solos and ensembles in contests I 
began to believe that maturity in 
vears is necessary for maturity in 
phrasing. All too commonly one 
hears students of this ave drop 
notes short of their value, play 
Staccato notes alike, whether six- 
teenths or quarters, end phrases 
with a kick or an abrupt drop. 
More recently, however, my faith 
in youths’ ability has been restored 
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through my association with a few 
youngsters who find these improper 
phrasings and dropped notes just 
as distasteful as they are to me. 
After an experience of this kind one 
is forced to draw but one conclu- 
sion—unmusical performance 
comes from faulty teaching. The 
young student can be taught to play 
musically. 


Teaching As An Art 

The enterprising teacher can well 
afford to ask himself at frequent 
intervals if he is prepared for his 
task. There is such a thing as get- 
ting in a rut. Too many teachers 
are not adequately prepared or have 
allowed their teaching to become 
so routine, especially in the elemen- 
tary level, that the educational goal 
is lost. The teacher needs outside 
stimulation for successful teaching 
just as much as the pupil needs 
stimulation for good performance. 
Although stitfening requirements 
tor higher degrees sometimes. have 
forced a financial burden upon 
teachers, the requirements for those 
degrees have aided in raising teach- 
ing standards. ‘Teachers should 
continue their own study. Music 
clintes are doing more and more 
to help train and inspire the teach- 
er. The same may be said for the 
All these 


factors are needed to pull many 


educational conventions 


teachers out of their complacency 
and to give them vision for com- 
mittments of their profession 
There are rich compensations to 
the teacher who teaches in any stage 
of development or pupil age level. 
Certainly the progress made in 
building correct fundamentals can- 
not help giving great satisfaction, 
otherwise how could the clementary 
or juntor high school teacher derive 
such jov from his or her work ? 
My own woodwind teaching dis- 
tinctly falls into the third category 
above fundamentals and 
interpretation. In the freshman 
vear much time is usually devoted 


to the development of relaxation, 


good hand and finger position, 
embouchure flexibility, building a 
good tone, a light attack, and the 
other important playing fundamen- 
tals. As the student progresses he 
passes almost entirely into the stage 
of woodwind playing as an art. As 
1 said earlier, each stage has its 
compensations, but I must admit 
that my greatest joy comes from 
teaching the interpretation to. stu- 
dents of such works as the Bach 
Sonati to flutists, Handel and 
Haydn to oboists, Brahms and 
Mozart solo and chamber works to 
the clarinetists, and Mozart to the 
bassoonists. This is not to exclude 
the many outstanding modern and 
contemporary works which are 
helping to make our lives richer 

Whatever we do as teachers we 
must never lose sight of the music 
itself and should always strive to 
teach our students to appreciate the 
satisfaction which is theirs by play- 


ing beautifully, 
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“Hymns In Harmony” 
FOR BRASS TRIOS 


Instrumental Arrangements of favorite 
Hymns and Gospel! Songs carefully ar- 
ticulated and cued. Helps teach phras- 
ings, breathing and expression, Only 
moderate ability required to play all 
numbers. No transposing or additional 
arranging needed. 


Provide thrilling music at Concerts, 
Pageants, Sunday School, Evangelic 
Meetings. Arranged by James Boersma 
for trumpet solo, three trumpets, or 
two trumpets and a trombone with op- 
tional piano or organ or vocal. 20 
favorites include ‘Beyond The Sunset,” 
“What A Friend,” "He Lives.” 


Special Packet Offer—$4.50 Value for $3 75 


Ist Trumpet (Bs) $ .75 
2nd Trumpet (B>) 7 
Trumpet (B-) 
3rd Part Trombone 75 
Piano, Organ, Vocal 1.50 
$4.50 
All five for just $3.75 
Order one or all from 
your dealer today or 
direct from 


The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 


176 Ninth Street Winona Lake, Indiana 
Western Branch 1151 Hyde Park, Inglewood, Calif. 


NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS 


@ THE THREE DEBONAIRS 


Clifford P. Barnes 


Trio for 3 Trumpets or 3 Trombones or 3 Saxophones 
All Trio parts included in copy. 
Each set of trio parts with piano accompaniment $1.00 


Full Band — $5.00 


Symphonic Band — $7.00 


@ ROLL DE OL’ CHARIOT ALONG 


W. Fred Conway 


The arranger has incorporated ali the intrinsic characteristics of a tradi- 


tional negro spiritual. 
Full Band — $4.50 


Symphonic Band — $6.50 


Will innit score of cach of the abeve upon request 
Whail Orders Promptly Tiled 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632 Liberty Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Festival 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES | 


CLARINET SOLOS 


Student Participation 


(Continued from page 35) 


capable students can be found. The 
students benefit from this type of 


experience that they learn how 


Pleasant Thoughts Mesang $ 60 
Romanza Gower 60 | to be neat and accurate while un- 
Song of the Gondolier Bainum i) 
CLARINET DUPTS dertaking a very responsible posi- 
Dianne Walker > 
On Mount Bonnell Hurt Ss | tion 
Valse Kenene Dvorak 
CORNET SOLOS (5) Whenever the group 1s to 
Gypsy Legend Voxman | 
Hleave Ho! Heney 69 | 2 
£2 0n a trip appoint several respon 
Santanclla Vander€ ook 
| Ssipie students a 
Pea | ble students as trip monitors. | 
Friendly Kivals Godtrey | Ave 
«79 have found that two monitors in a 
Swiss Boy Bent Bros 5 | vay 
US 1S Satisfactory. 
ALTO) SAXOPHONE SOLOS ry Their duties 
Nina Smith- Hovey 60 every 
Morey consist of making sure everyone is 
Valse Jeanne Mesang 60 oO } > ~ of 
TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS t bus before dey irting and 
Pleasant Thoughts Mesang . re le 
wang being responsible for the loading 
TROMBONE SOLOS and unloading of the instruments 
Ai Var Pryor-Cimera 75 : 
Phenomenal Innes-C umera 5 2 The 2 
g and equipment. The teacher has 


BRASS QUARTET 


only to check with the monitors to 
Hartman-Mesang 1.00 
DRUM SOLO 
Columbia Post: Legion March 
Clark 45 


Trumph (March) 
be assured that everything is in 


order. The training in leadership 


Write jor “On and the taking of responsibility. ts 


CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


506 So. Wabash Ave. | 
Chicago 5, Wl. | 


evident in this type of student par- 


ticipation, 
(6) Find 


good singing voice and appoint him 


student who has a 


(3 


Arranged for ELEMENTARY BANDS By 
] C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Published by demand! Herfurth’s famous easy arrangements of 16 big country hits. 


RYING IN THE CHAPEL FOR ME, FOR ME 
BUTTERFLIES CANDY LIPS 
OUR CHEATIN’ HEART TAKE THESE CHAINS FROM MY HEART 
GAMBLER’S GUITAR DARLING AM I THE ONE 
NO HELP WANTED SATISFIED 
MEXICAN JOE IS ZAT YOU, MYRTLE? 
HAPPY COWBOY HONEY DARLIN’ 
HELLO SUNSHINE | WON’T BE HOME NO MORE 


Full Band Instrumentation Each Book 40¢ Conductor 1.00 


STARS AND STRIPES | BAND BOX 


AROUND THE WORLD Overture 
by WALTER BEELER By TED MESANG 
A sure-fire novelty — Seousa's “Stars And Mesang's newest and especially melodic con- 


tribution to school band literature. Rich 
sounding yet extremely easy. 

A programming highlight. 

Full Band 4.00 Symphonic Band 6.00 


CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC CORP. — 
119 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Stripes Forever travels to !RELAND (Reel), 
ITALY (Tarantella), SPAIN (Pase Doble), GER- 
MANY, OLD CHINA then back to the U.S.A. 
Full Band 5.00 Symphonic Band 7.00 
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as song director. In my teaching 
it has been my experience that al- 
most every student enjoys singing 
while traveling. This is a worth- 
while activity and to encourage it 
[ appoint a song leader whose re- 
sponsibility it is to provide mime- 
ographed words of well known 
songs, and to lead the students in 
singing them while traveling. The 
leadership training here 1s quite 


apparent and very worthwhile. 


(7) Appoint a student director 
and teach him the basic funda- 
mentals of conducting. Hus duties 
would be to conduct rehearsals 
the absence of the teacher and to 
direct the organization at such 
functions and events as the teacher 
might designate. have stu- 
dent conductors direct rehearsals 
for me when I was ill, and I make 
it a point to use their services at 
pep rallies and some athletic events. 
The opportunity for leadership 
training is obvious and from the 
teacher's point of view it gives him 
the aid of an assistant who will 
make his teaching load somewhat 
lighter. 

(8) If you have a= marching 
band, appoint your drum = major. 
| always make the selection a com- 
petitive contest among the students 
interested in the position. The 
final judgment is based on leader- 
ship abilities, accuracy of giving 
commands, skill with the baton, 
showmanship, and physical stature. 
The opportunity for leadership 
training is evident and if the teach- 
er makes a good appointment many 
of his worrtes concerning the 
marching band will vanish 


II. Student Elected and Group 
Action Types 

Our second group consists of the 

student-elected and group action 

types. This type of participation 

depends on the action of the group 

for its value and is not concerned 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| | 
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Bore FREE SPECIMEN CORNET BOOK AVAILABLE at your Music Dealer or Direct 
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with daily administrative duties. 
It is the type which builds a spirit 
of oneness in the group. The stu- 
dent elected officers and their club 
organization come under this type. 
Listed below are examples of group 
participation activities that I use in 
my teaching. Each has produced 
results that were of benefit to the 
students. 


(1) Help the students organize 
a music club. This, I believe, ts 
one of the best types of student 
participation. It gives the students 
an opportunity to learn through 
first hand experience how a consti- 
tution is written and how a club ts 
activated in a democratic society. 
It further allows them an oppor- 
tunity to experience group action 
as found in the everyday working 
of the club. The major ofticers 
should be elected by the students, 
based on a satisfactory constitution 
that has been written and approved 
by them. I believe that the major 
officers should be president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 
There should also be a number of 
minor otticers chosen by the  stu- 
dents. Those could include such 
positions as stage manager, unt- 
form custodians, historian, publicity 
chairman, and social chairman. The 
club should hold regular scheduled 
meetings and should be conducted 
in the approved way. The training 
of all students in the way of group 
action in a democratic society ts in 
evidence. The elected officers re- 
ceive further benefits in that they 
must learn to take responsibility 
for the jobs assigned them by their 
fellow students. 

(2) Help the students organize 
a music council which would con 
sist of the major officers and the 
teacher. This group would be com 
parable to the executive committee 
of many adult organizations. The 
counal would act as a clearing 
house for student and teacher 


ideas. These ideas could be or- 


Flute 
Cocktail 


Scherzo and Blues for 3 or 2 Solo Flutes 
with Band or Orchestra 


ye 


A delightfully different concert 

piece by Harry Simeone 

featuring 3 or 2 Solo Flutes 

with Band or Orchestra. 

Published as recorded by Arthur Fiedler 
and The Boston “Pops” for RCA Victor. 


Orchestra: $7.00 
Band: $5.50 


@ Write for reference copy 
of conductor's score. 


Shawnee inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


|PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 
“show better’ and have more ‘Audience 


Appeai.'’ Band stands are composed of UNIT 

easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ SET-UP ( 

Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 

folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 of 4 

elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores _ STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 
Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2742 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 


% SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


(Please turn to next page) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 

Write for catalog 020 


BENTLEY & SIMON : | 


7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, NY. | | 


SAXOPHONES. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Write for Esquire literature today. 


BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. | 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
in Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Teronte 4, Ont. 


Student Participation 


(Continued from preceding page) 


the 
larger group for student discussion 
Such a 
the students involved an opportu- 


gamzed and brought before 


and action. council gives 
nity to experience how committee 
work 1s done and it gives the teach- 
er a place to discuss future plans 
and ideas 


(3) Football planning commit- 
tees make excellent use of group 


motivation and student participa: 


tion. Many times the students have 
better ideas than the teacher when 
it comes to planning a_ half-time 


We all know the old say- 


Two heads are better 


show 


than 
and it becomes a reality when 


ing, 
one,’ 
the committee plan is put to use in 
planning football shows. divide 
the band into several groups de 
pending upon the number of home 
games to be played. I make my 
lines of division according to sec- 


A 


RUMPELS 


For the Grades 


Once Upon A Time 
Don 
Large easy range, 
Prologue and 4 Acts 
Kay & Gerda HW ( ooke 
From Hans Christian Andersen 
4 Acts, 14 characters Gr. 5-8 
King Sneezes, The 
Humorous. 1 Act, 1 
8S characters. Very 


ilson $1 25 


cast, Grades 5-8 


1.00 


Thomas 
Set Gi 
popular 


1.00 


Send for complete list of operettas for all grades. 
Copies on approval from your dealer or 


H. T. FitTzSiMOns 


615 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Tuneful, rlorful 


Casy lo present. 


Kitchen Clock, The 
Herbert Hyde 
Prologue & 1 Act. 2 
9 characters. Gr, 4-7 
Peter Pickers Plight 
H. W. Cooke 
A Make-believe. 2 Acts, 1 scene, 


9 characters and chorus, Gr, 3-8 


For High School 


Blow Me Down Benedict 2 
Pirate Comedy. 2 Acts, 1 Set. 
? male, 4 female characters 
Pickles or In Old Vienna 
Benedict 
4 Acts, 2 Sets 
characters 
Johnson 
2 Acts, 1 Set 
characters 
Wilson 2.00 
2 Acts, 1 Set 
characters 


Fantasy, 


scenes 


Viennese Comedy. 

8 male, 4 temak 
Tulip Time 

Dutch Comedy 

5S male, 3 temale 
Up In The Air 

Acronautical Comedy 

6 male, 6 temale 


Inc. 


COMPANY, 
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tions. For example, give the first 
the 


second to the clarinets, 


game to cornet section, the 
and so on 
until all sections have had an op- 
portunity to plan one half-time 
show. This procedure has worked 
very well for me. Each succeeding 
group will try to out-do the other 
and consequently the quality of 
each new show is likely to be bet- 
The 
students take a great deal of pride 
in their own show and will work 
The 


student value here ts that of learn- 


ter than the preceding one. 


hard to make it a success 
ing to plan and work together. 
Certain students are given respon 
sible jobs such as mapping the for- 
mations or making sure the neces 
sary props are made in for 
The 


very important in this type of group 


time 
practice. student values are 
action. The benefits reaped by the 
teacher are obvious and of value 


in time and energy saved 


Summary 
There is one question that might 
the minds of 


come up in many 


teachers. This ts, “Isn't there apt 
to be favoritism in such use of stu 
dent participation?” In answer I 
would say that there need not be 
if the teacher makes wise choices 
in his appointments and makes 
sure that they are based on merit 
Furthermore, the teacher must ex 
plain to the students the qualifica- 
tions for the appointive positions. 
In the elective positions the stu- 
dents are the ones that have the 
final say and there need be no ques 
tion of favoritism. 

If you haven't made use of stu- 
dent participation you are missing 
an Opportunity to save yourself 
might be 


depriving your students of oppor- 


valuable time and you 


tunities for valuable educational 


experiences. Student participation 
pays rewards both to you and your 


students. 
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before him a third below the 
key in which it was written 

When the Naval College or- 
dered the young cadet Rimsky- 
Korsakott on 
would 


a three year's 
cruise, he hear opera 
and concerts when the ship was 
In port 

When eleven year old Achille 
Claude Debussy chose music as 
a profession and passed the 
the 


Conservatoire, his parents 1n- 


entrance exams at Paris 
sisted upon an eight hour day 
of practice. 


When Richard Strauss was in 


Gymnasium (high school) he 


wrote compositions which were 
performed before large and ad- 
miring audiences at the Gym- 
nasium and the Academy of 
Music concerts. 

Although 
came from a wealthy family, 
his father insisted that Felix 
must live by his own work. 

kk 


Felix Mendelssohn 


Matching Game 
In the blank name, 


write the number of the instrument 
you associate with it. 


after each 


Four right 
1S fair, SIX 1S good. 
you are super, 


Eight means 


a) Uncle Sam 
1. harp 
b) Truman 
2. bugle 
¢) King David 
5. plano 
d) Frederick the Great 
i. violin 
e) Benny Goodman 
trombone 
f) Fritz Kreisler 
clarinet 
g) Gabriel 
pipes 
h) Tommy Dorsey 
Hute 


Have Fun With Music 


(Continued from page 39) 
an 
9. shofatr 
Hebrews 
10. horn 
Answers: 


Around the World With 
Music 

1. At the first New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Concert, 
the entire orchestra (except the 
cellists) played standing up, 
according to custom. 
In 1855 Manuel Garcia, a fa- 
mous singing teacher in France, 
perfected and brought into gen- 
eral use the laryngoscope. By 
so doing he was able to observe 
the position of his vocal cords 
while singing. 


Clap, Clap / 
RITMO JONDO - Carlos Surinach 


a fiery Flamenco dance suite 


for Band Novelty 
for Chamber Ensemble 


Score & parts, $3.30 


Extra parts, ea. .30 


Hans W. Henze-Quintet (1952) 


Jean Francaix-Quintet 


publishers 


25 W. 45th St.. New York 36 + 
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DIRECTORS, EXAMINATION SCORES AVAILABLE 


Cos lempora ry 1 “un in 


P. Racine Fricker-Quintet, op. 5 . 


Paul Hindemith-Quintet, op. 24, 11 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


& importers of fine musir 


6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


matched anywhere in the world 


7EnNA'S light opera can't be 


in brilliance, vaiety and charm 
It is a bewitching world all its 
own. 

The National Youth Orchestra 
of Great bittain, tormed six 
years ayo, meets one week three 
times a year, always during 
school holidays, in order not to 
interfere with their general ed- 


ucation. Our sympathy, kids. 
The aborigines in an tsolated 


(Please turn to next page) 


YOU ARE INVITED 
Regular readers contribute the 
articles and pictures you see 
in EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE. We will enjoy 
hearing from you, and the con- 
tact may prove advantageous. 
Just address the Managing Edi- 


tor. 


instrumentation: 

3 Hand Clappers 
Clarinet 

Trumpet 

Xylophone 

Timpani 

Drum 


score & parts $ 8.40 
score & parts 8.00 
score & parts 12.00 


score & parts 6.25 


INC. 
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CHOIR 
A CAPPELLA 
ACADEMIC 


Styles —6 
trom Send tor 


FREE catalog 
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DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
STRAYLINE'’S SAFETY CANDLE 
WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
disc for colored lights. Used by some of 
the largest Colleges. , 
Schools, Churches, 
Choirs, Complete 
with batteries $15.00 
Dz. 8. $18.00 Dz. 


12°. Plus postage. 
Sample $1.50. 


Strayline 
Products Co. | ! 


pr. A it 


De 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


area Of Australia make music 
on termite-hollowed wooden 
pipes which they call “didgeri 
doos 

6. Atypical Suzys dance band con- 
sists Of a pianist and drummer. 
The two take turns at crooning. 
If you visit the Stephen Foster 
memorial at White Springs, 
Florida on US 41 at the bend 
of the Suwanee River, you will 
not only see dioramas of scenes 
and figures which tell the story 
of Foster's songs, but you also 
will hear his songs played on 


a recorder, 


Have Fun With Music 


(Continued from preceding page) 


8. When Queen Elizabeth paid 
her first visit to Belfast, Ireland 
after the coronation, she was 
greeted by 24,000 youngsters 
singing “When Irish Eyes are 
Smiling.” 

9. When the Crusaders returned 
from the Eastern Countites they 
brought several interesting 
things with them, including our 
present system of arithmetic 
and the lute, an instrument 
popular in the middle ages 

iO. The next time you dance the 


Samba, remember 


MIRECOURT, FRANCE 
VIOLINS + VIOLAS 
CELLOS 


EGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N, Y. 
Cenede: 720 Bathurst Torente 4, Ont. 


Band on Tour 


(Continued from page 5) 


pit groups charged with setting up 


_ stands, chairs, passing out and col- 


Mecting music, loading — certain 


equipment, distributing programs, 
and so on. A mimeographed list 
of these crews, together with a tour 
itinerary complete to the last 
minute for each concert, was given 
to every member of the band. 
Lists of roommates and bus lists, 
also mimeographed, were distrib- 
uted. Roommates were chosen 
in groups of two and four in order 
to fit any hotel’s room plan. Bus 
passengers had to be selected with 
an eye to keeping their instruments 
on the same bus. For example, all 


Important New Publications — 


for BAND: 


CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS (First Suite) Saint Saens-Cray 
(full — 8.00 — symphonic — 11.00) 
5 EXCERPTS FROM WOODLAND SKETCHES 


MacDowell-Cailliet 


(full — 8.00 — symphonic — 11.50) 
Sample condensed scores sent on request 


for INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS and ENSEMBLES: 


Four Figures in Time (Flute & Piano) 
Concerto for Clarinet and Piano 


Burrill Phillips 1.80 
Burnet Tuthill 2.50 


Prelude for Brass Quartet (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones) 


Burrill Phillips 1.50 


Copies sent on approval 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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the bass players couldn't ride to- 
vether. 

Now the director had to see 
about proper chaperonage and a 
faculty woman was asked to accom- 
pany the band on tour. In addi- 
tion, she would be of help in emer- 
vencies such as sudden illness. 

In order that the band should 
reach more people than those in the 
schools and towns where the con- 
certs were given, the director sent 
copies of the programs out to all 
high schools in the area. These 
were invited to make arrangements 
with the school nearest them where 
the band would appear. As many 
as five schools ‘‘visited” a single 
concert in this way. 

Now there only remained the 
printing of programs and adver- 
tising posters, the final few weeks 
of rehearsal and then the tour. Be- 
cause of months of careful planning 
and detailed work, the spring tour 
went without a hitch. — Statistics 
show that the band played before 
about 15,000 people and in doing 
so played twenty-two concerts and 
travelled 820 miles. Surely not 
the “soft life” pictured by the 
casual observer. 
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Have Fun With Music 
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music 1s a mixture of African, 
Portuguese and Indian contri- 


but 1OnS. 


Unusual Instruments 
The Music Box 


ONG betore Thomas Edison in- 

vented the phonograph, musi 
boxes were in vogue. ‘These were 
the first instruments designed to 
produce music without a performer. 
There were all kinds and. sizes, 
from the tiny yewelled snuttbox no 
larger than a teacup to the massive 
type that resembled our juke box. 
They were set in dolls, jugs, handles 
of walking canes, chairs, powder 
boxes and bracelets. I'm sure you 
have seen one type or another in 
the gift departments of the stores, 
for they are still popular. 

As far back as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the dukes of Burgundy in the 
Netherlands encouraged the inven- 
tion of mechanical musical curtos- 
ities, such as snuttboxes, singing 
birds and unique clocks. Music 
boxes were evidently popular in 
England, too, for in 1593 Queen 
Elizabeth sent one to the Sultan of 
Turkey. This instrument inciuded 
an organ, a carillon, “trumpeters” 
and “singing byrds.” Furthermore 
it had the distinction of going into 
action automatically for six hours. 

A newspaper of 1837 relates the 
sad adventure of a gentleman who 
went to church with his snutfbox in 
his pocket. When he accidentally 
touched the spring, it played the 
tune Drops of Brandy. 

Another truly remarkable music 
box was a “musical bustle’ which 
was presented to Queen Victoria in 
1887, her Year of Jubilee. 
so designed that 


It was 
the 
Queen sat down it played the na- 
tional anthem, God Save the Oneen. 


whenever 


Around 1800 music boxes became 
more elaborate and larger, some- 
times reproducing entire orchestras. 


One instrument, 


made in Leipzig, 


Germany in 1887, was encased in a 


massive nine-foot — grandfather 
clock. It is known as the © 3-disc 
Symphonium Musical Unit.’ Each 


disc is larger than a dinner plate. 


the 


music box is in the famed ‘Town 


Perhaps most spectacular 
Hall clock im Munich, Germany. 
At 11 am. it plays tinkliny little 
tunes while mechanical tigures take 
their part in a sacred pageant, high 
wbove the street. Crowds gather 
to watch this procession of kings 
the clock. 


There is even a duel by two knights. 


and princesses 2round 
I have read that the time has been 
changed to one o'clock now, be- 
cause the crowds do not interfere 
so much with business at this hour. 

The mechanism ts the same tn all 
music boxes, regardless of size. A 
spring or clockwork produces the 
revolving of a cylinder or “barrel,” 
which is studded with projecting 
pins. The pins are set at definite 
intervals so that they produce cer- 
How 
When the pins move, they raise and 
lower the teeth that have been cut 
in a “comb” or flat piece of steel. 
the 
the 


tain pitches and rhythms. 


Each pin raises some part of 
mechanism for each 


exact 


note at 
required by the 
The longer teeth give the 
deeper tones. 


moment 
music. 
Each tooth is  cor- 
rectly attuned by filing or loading 
with lead. In order that the same 
note can be repeated successively, 
if the music so demands, each tone 
of the scale is represented by three 
or four separate teeth. The vibra- 
tion of the teeth produces the tones, 
which are re-inforced by overtones 
generated in the “comb” or flat 
piece of steel. Usually one com- 
plete tune is played with each rev- 
olution of the cylinder. 

In the music boxes which produce 
an entire orchestra, the pins operate 
against levers that in turn operate 


upon hammers of a keyboard instru- 
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ment, clappers of a set of bells, 
mouthpieces of organ pipes, ete. 
You can still find the descendants 
of some of these large music boxes 
in taverns throughout Europe, tak- 
ing the place of our juke box. In the 
more elaborate, the “barrels” are 
removable and may be replaced 
with others containing ditterent sets 
of music. 

Since 1700 the headquarters ot 
the music box trade has been 
Geneva, Switzerland, where thou- 
sands have been employed this 
business. In our country, the A. V. 
Bornand Co. in Pelham, N.Y. serv 
ices these instruments. A_ relative 
of the Bornands still makes the del- 


icate pins on an old lathe in Switz 


IT’S SIMPLE... 


To acquire concert performance con 
trol of rhythm with all its delicate 
with 
Results 


that are positive and often astonishing 


through familiarity 


the use of the 


gradations 


Metronome. 


are accomplished simply. 


Complete information — is 


contained 
"a com 
texthook by 


Frederick Franz, a world authority on 


in “Metronome Techniques 
prehensive, unabridged 
the Metronome. “Must” reading for 
all teachers, professional and amateur 
Send $1 cash, check or 
money order to Argus Associates, Ine., 
956 Chapel Street, New Haven 10, 
Conn., for your copy, 


performers, 


FIRST ENSEMBLE ALBUM 


of 
FAMOUS MELODIES 


for 
FOUR CLARINETS 
Transcribed by 
CHRISTOPHER WOOD 
Price $1.50 


MASTER MELODIES 


and FOLK SONGS 
A First Ensemble Book 
for 
FOUR VIOLINS 


(First: Position) 
Transcribed by 


PHILIP WESTON 
Edited hy 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
Price $1.50 


CONCORD MUSIC. 
PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


P.O. BOX 604 
GRAND CENTRAL ANNEX NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Eprvor’s NOTI 


Since the number of octavo publications has 


reached such large proportions it has become necessary to devise 


some means of presenting information in less space. With this 


in mind, 


have listed all octavo received up to the review 


deadline and have classified the material as shown below. 


SECULAR OCTAVO 


S.A.B. 


(Accompanied) 


(RANADA—Lara (Southern Musi 


Mi 40 

GOD GAVE ME A SONG, IN MY HEART 
e tRemuk 4 R418? 

HIGH UPON A’ HILLTOP--Youse (Remi 
16) 


m-Ehret (Boosey & uwkes 19% 1 


UP, SHEPHERD, AND FOLTER for 


(Meridian Musi 4 


(Accompanied) 
ME A CAT Copland Fine (Bo 
wke 
HEATHER Gulesian (Choral Art P 
$120 


HIGH UPON A HILLTOP -Youse (Remick 


.18) 


IULILABY OF BROAD AY Warren Warnick 


(Witmark 
MY OF GOLDEN DREAMS) Blauf 
Maclean (Remick, $-R4192 20) 
$.A.7.B. 
(A ¢ 
DEEP RIVER (Spiritual) 
mar 44,2729 
FROM AN UNKNOWN PAST. -Rotrem (So 
ern Music Pub Co Trix MI 349 
I SING A MAIDEN Gerrish (Boston M 


) 
PIPING DOWN THE VALLEYS Robert Dy 
(C Fischer, CM 6649 0) 
RESISTIESS TIDE, THE Sateren (Bost M 


KOU 
VOCAL VPIZZICATO™ Rhea (Edw M 
' 
S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
SPRING, 
1} Is) 


SADA Lara tSouthern 


J 
HiGH UPON HILLTOP 


(Accompanied) 
POR Yau Burke - Warnick ¢(Watmark 


or 

HIGHLAND) SONG, (Bost 

IUTEAKY 
irk 

AP APRIL I (Hott 

SANDMAN'S SON( Hi (H 


OLTTARY itil 
rwo DANCERS 


WHY fa 
WINTER DeK 
fash i ' 
S.S.A. 
(A 
AC HEARI Mart 
WOOING, OF A IRI 


k 


T.7.B.B. 
(Accompanied) 
DIGGING Lewis (Boosey & Hawkes, 1935, .18 
GOOD NIG HI (NOS DA)——Mai Jon (R. 
rw 
LONESOMI ROAD—House (Hoffman Co 
41,615 
ROVING Rowley (Boosey & Hawkes, 1900, .20) 
T.7.8.B. 
(A Ca Ia) 
O MINI Junhill (R. D. Row, 


JOHN MAGG'S NAC, Rowley ¢(R. D. Row 


SACRED OCTAVO 


S.A.T.B. 
d) 
BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS~ Rasley 
(Hottman Co 1.511 (h) 
GOD AND NATION -Kilpatrick (Boston 
Music Co., ? 7 40) 
PHOT BUI SUFFER GOD TO GUIDE 
Anderson (€ Fischer, CM 667¢ 
YOUR HEART BE BLED. 
(Boston Music Co 
O LORD—Percy Music Co., 


2859 
YOUR PRAYERS, ASKED -Wood (R, D 
Raw Co 
(A Cappella) 
Aci CONTRITION or 
MY Rott (Boosey & 
Hawkes lo 
it ARKEN. © LORD AND G +4, EAR 
desven (Boston Music Co oO) 
GOD WE PRAISE THY: NAMI Korn 
Fischer, ©M6700 
PORD GOD, OUR Cot NSELOR Reeve (Hoff 
man ¢ 448 Or 


Fischer, 


PROMISI THE Sateren (Boston 


0 
nwo PSATMS 
Co... ME 438. 
Music Corp 


Ss. 
( Accompani¢ d) 
— EYES 
Hawke 1920 
TORDS PRAYER Saunders (Boos 
l 
O SING UNTO Tht LORD 
Fische CMooss, 20) 
Accompanied) 
LIST' THE ¢ HERI BIC HOST 
uo 
T.B. 
(Accompanie 
NOW PRAISE FAMOL S MEN 
& Hawke 18) 
1.7.8.8, 
(Accompanied) 
LITANY ANID PRAYER--K 
M ( ME 
LORI S PRAYER THI 


blawke 
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-A.T.B. 
IS ARISEN — Hassler 


j ASTER DAY—Rhea (Edwin 
14) 
ASTER PRIUMPH--Williams 
STATIONS THE--Fager (Edwin H. M 


1029, 18) 
THAT JOYOUS EASTER DAY~— Over 
C. Birchard, 2060, .18) 
$.S.A.A.7.B.B. 
O MAKE OUR HEARTS TO BLOSSOM = Clokey 
(C. C. Birchard, 2065, .15) 
UNISON OR S.A. 
AILFLUIA' TO THE TRIUNE MAJESTY 
Warner (C, C, Birchard, 2066, .18) 
S.A. (1.8. IN UNISON) 
O THOU JOYFUL DAY—Rawls (J. Fischer, 
8 


741, .20) 


S.S.A. 
GATES OF HEAVEN ARE OPEN, THE— 
Youse (Hoffman Co., .18) 


Opeonrcttas 


BURNIE CORK & MELODY--Fred Hillebrand 
Marks, 1.00) A complete minstrel show, 
performance Favorite songs of the 
minstrels are included, particularly those 
such stars as Bert Williams, George 
Primrose and others 
CARNIVAL CAPERS —Charles A. Donelson 
Hotiman, 1.25) With a story involving 
Goose and tairy-tale characters and a 
woodland setting, this operetta could be 
is a project for the whole school Unison 
choruses for fairies, animals, speaking parts for 
14 of the characters and only _ soloists (2 
girls, 2 boys) Easy ineful mi 
EMPEROR'S Nie, HIING ALE. “THE Helen J 
Windsor (G. Schirmer, .75) The story by 
Hans Christian Andersen long a_ childhood 
favorite should be equally popular in_ this 
adaptation, with music having a Chinese flavor, 
partly because of tts simplicity Settings, 10 
tr inese style, require only a backdrop and 
t tain and a tew accessories Costumes 
simple or more elaborate. Three girls, 4 
are needed tor sing the unison 


oruses may be small Upper grades 
HEART OF THI FOREST “THI Edit Quick 
James Fluckey (Eldridge, 1.00) A torest 
a fairy-tale type of stor with 

mes, brownies Easy unison choruses 


grades Dance 


directions ire 
POOLING MING TOY idol pt Friml ar 
ed by J \ (Boston Mu Sie 
story could be 
with 


evening ef 
TENNESSEE TESS 
é 
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IVAN" 
ro 
OCTAVO 
Presser, 312-40138, 
ar 
4 I 
) 
n 
4 S.A.7.B | 
| 
‘ . 
; 
| 
ik } 
rs 
I> is 
ta 
‘ M ( Wo 
‘ 
‘ Music Co., 
SIMPLE GIFTS Copland Fine rR) q 
A th ev & Hawkes. 196 1G) pero (Southern Music Pub 
$.5.A. narrat i i lramatic pla pant nime, 
0 ) ertic Friml music make a 
Charles Creoree (T 
Music Co D ') Easy huillt mystery 
comedy «ct Setting is ae Te essee 
Wa mountain cabin Speakir parts for 4 
; ; ( lawkes oO tls, of which 1 boy and § girls are ¢ sts 
Choruses are sor More sone and dance 
could be added to use lat mbers 
y 
¥ (Hottma ‘ Chore 
us (Hottma C: 
Fhret (EB SONG OF AFFIRMATION—Norman Dello 
Fische \ al Score I re 
& parts n rental) A symphonic cantata for 
chorus of mixed narrat rano solo 
2 ih & ther ind ful < stra with text adapted fron the 
em “‘West by Stenhen \ nt Benet 
hartok (Boosey & sey & Modern and 1 lerately difficult Patriot 
fous il Reviewed Gladys Bell 


available. one wt 
vices lustratior 
tions of examples 
and it is probal 
a major publicat 
HOW Bl 
Howard Taubn 
The new a ex! 
basi t 
Chapt t 
nta 
cor each the 
m the lement 
able both ¢ the 
ence “ 


the bibliograpt 

MUSIC PHROUGHOL 
Marian Cotton and Adela: 
Birchard, no price given) 
appreciation classes which 
title reanized primar 
pr would select the 
general this would be 
appea to be « te nae 
pages about if 


Hi 
Bradt 
A text k 
$s. as 
ntric 
own seque 
ctica 
ent Ort 
devoted t 
wit the 


ear to be 
“ e the 
credit 


Song (Collections 


the 


THE BURI BOOK (Ballantine 
Book Hardbou Paperbound d 
Say Here are l versions 
ot American foll n Os trom his extensive 
repertorre He has also written the historical & 
geographical note and a st f ot 
his ecordings ine led Practica pian 
arrangements are ert Hagen itar chords 
b K es strat Lama t 
Le ¢ and J. Lee 

HIGH LOw POGETHER GO Edna M 
Rutt (Hall & McCrear ( d OOK for 
beginning two-part sing to It's Fun 
to Ss Melody is otter the wer part 
ranges are easy There are t imiliar tunes, 
some gina but ¢ es i ntrive 

SING AND DANCE WITH THE PENN 
SYLVANIA DUTCH -Ruth L. Hausman (EB. B 
Marks ¢ » 00) Compiled and arranged with 
commentar stor, i translations 
Mis Hausma trated Lichter 
wh ' i in the fe f nsyivania 
Dute urt rich st f ttle known fol 
lore and tolk 1 

Re we Gladys Bell 
Books 

AARON COPLANI Bereer (Oxford 

University Press, $3.50) Has ( npadded pages 
a nder the headings, as 

The last pages i 

able bil raphical mate 

not ‘ technical for 

terested c yet it does 

te 1 tres f ne har 

i { ¢} essronal 

fe k A reise? it 

1 somewhat 

KEEP YOUR VOICE HEALTHY Fredric S 
Brodnitz (Har & Brothers, $3.50) The author 
a medical doctor ha writte t book ot 234 

} 


WORLD— 
rm 
r musi 
indicated by 

‘ leachers 


anc 


Occasionally 


THESAURUS OF ORCHESTRAL DEVICES 
Gardner Read (Pitman, $15 00) The reviewer 1: 
impressed Gardner Read has ndertaken a tre 
mendo task in presenting us with this maj« 
reference wo The pages (ove 00) are o 
laree e, the print quite sma the detail 
almost overwhelming It I { to digest what 
he has d me 1 we Whitt t n the 
author te das a lexi which wil 
serve in the same manne ind to the ime devre 
that Barlett Familiar Quotations Roget's ‘TI 
Saur t En h W 1s and Phrases Wel 
ster it 1 Diet i uid both the 

lent of re and the established writer 


t mpose ca 
exal es name 
hook Definite this 
e field 

wed by Frank B. Cooks 
A RECORD LIBRARY 
(Hanover House, $1.5 
1 it t the tan 
tl N. Y. Times 
ta t ct anc 
lat near Of re 
that int nber 
{ist ed t Val 
ct and f the exper 
t acid t hest 


Fducational Music 


KEYS TO TEACHING JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL MUSIC—Harriet Nordholm & Ruth V. 
Bakewell (Paul A. Schmitt, $4.00) Written in 
response to nu is requests, this book does for 


the jur Miss Nordholm's 
earlier ‘ school teacher It 
s desig ‘ teacher, the super 
visor llege student of methods, furnish 
g spe ion in the three fields of 
c par rming, listening, creat 
{ ts of st extensive lists of songs, re 
cordinges and supplementary readings add to its 
retere va 
THE SINGER'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH DIC 
— Madeleine Marshall Schirmer 
$3.75) An invaluable text for or choral 
teacher, carefully planned f the per 
former achieve the utmost cla ifacy, ease 
niformuty and expressiveness neing f 
ist Detailed rules ar 
nes, make this a book tor constant refer 
and st 
MUSIC AS AN ART—Herbert Weinstock (Har 
ourt. Bra & Co $6.50) Without borrowing 
fescriptive terms from or attempting to 
expre or describe or emotional 
eanir in eminent gist deve ops t 
lerstandine of the m From the single 
melod yre man complexity of 
Stravinsky and Sct he he describes the de 
clopment f musnal lar Wwe For a college 
text or the layman interested seriously in unde 
standi Music 
UNDERSTANDING MUSIC -William S. New 
iain (Harper & Bros., $5.00) his discussion 
f the principal forms of music is organized ac 
‘ rt e manner in which they grew out of 
the elements of musi melod harmony, rhythm 
tonality, texture Not 1 comprehensive sut 
ey of mus but a its relationship to the 
ther arts and humanities. On the adult or « 
t leve 
Reviewed by Gladys Be 
YOU CAN TEACH MUSIC Paul Wentworth 
Mathews P. Dutton, $3.75) This handbook 
for the classs aritten protessor of 
music ed t Miussourt 
tk tl ilosopt that 
cles teact he 


j i 
participats m@pertant at can carry. us 
farther in m appreciat than passive listen 

to m c or to fact about music It a 
teacher cannot ne e should lea to sing with 
the children There are tine records available 

pon the market that i r { tor teacher 
ind towethe 

He goes on to te how to use a pitch-pipe, 
how to present a rote ng with and without a 

honogray He ret to the out-of-tune singers 
ners ind that monotones are 

is rare as the ove al her teeth Part 


IS. SOME 


i ling 
new an the 

te but the book 
into the teacl 
teache 

the back to give 

teact heir owl 

Reviewed by Sylvan D. Ward 


Piano Sheet. Music 


BELTS OF (T. Pres 
BICYCLE RIDI Tyavi (T. Presser) 
BUTTERELY-—-Bever (Boston) 


Send Your New 
Address 


Postal rules make it essential that 
your address on our records be com- 
plete and correct. Readers are re- 
quested to report promptly change 
of address, giving old address as 
well as new two EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC MAGAZINE, 30 East Adams 
Street, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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CHOO, CHOO, CHOO—Roxgers (Century) 
CIRCUS BAND~-Stairs Presser) 
DANCE THE CLOCKS— King (1 

Presser) 
DANCING SHADOWS — Frost. (Boston) 48 
DINNER PARTY--light. (T_ Presser) 
DRESSING FOR SCHOOL Rowers (Hert 

age 
EXPLORING IN ATTIC. Rogers 

(Heritage) 
FLYING AN AIRPLANE—Travis. (T. Pres 

ser) 4 
HALLOWEEN. Burton. (Boston) 45 
LOOK AT ME Brodsky. (Heritage) 5 
MY BLUP DRUM—Frost. (Boston) 
NO ONE TO PLAY WITH—Brodsky, (H 

itaue) 4s 
RIDING MY BIKE Rowers (Century) 5 
SAILING IN THE TUB--Rogers (Century? 
SEESAW--Rogers. (Century) 
SERGEANT MAJOR Brodsky (Heritage) 
SCOOTER—Dittenhaver. (Heritage) 
SIDEWALK CRACKS—Rocers. (Century) 
SQUARE DANCE TUNE. Rogers. (Ce 

tury) 
STORY AT BEDTIME Stevens it 

Marks) 
TO A DAISY—Scher. Presser) 
TUG OF WAR. Erb. (T Presser) 
TWO WINTER PIECES Rogers ter 

fury) 25 
WHEN THE NIGHT BEGINS -Brodsk 

(Heritace) 44 

Grade 1 
Easy 

APRIL MOOD) King. (T. Presser) 
CATCH ME IF YOU CAN-—Kent. (Boston) 5 
DINOSAURS -Rowers (Heritage) 
FOLLOW THE LEADER—Hibbs. (T. Pres 

er) 3‘ 
GRAY MOONLIGHT King. (CT. Presser) 45 
HICKORY STICKS Stevens (FE BO Marks) 45 
HOP ALONG, MY LITTLE FROGGIL 

Wieham (Heritage) 5 
IFTS PLAY LEAPFROG, Tillery 

Presser) 4" 
LITTLE PRELUDE—Kratt. (Heritaees 
OH ME! OH MY '—Brodsky. (Heritage) 5 
ON A HOBBY HORSE --Rogers. Pre 


er 
RIVER SONG —Dittenhaver 


(Heritage) 


Grade 2 


AT THE BALLET —Park) (Heritage) 10 
CLOWNS. Cottey, Ditsoni 4 
CORN HUSKIN McHale Presser 
DOLLS’ TEA PARTY Robinson, CT, Pre 

ser) 4 
PROLICKING FAWNS DeVito 

Presser) 45 
FROM A STORY BOOK Poldes. (Hert 

Ww 
HAPPY HOLIDAY—Lake (Boston) A 
JOLLY JUGGLER Da Presser) 
MIDNIGHT RIDERS. Scher CT) Presser 5 
PEARLS OF THE NIGHT 


ser) 
ROUNDELAY 
SILVER SHADOWS 


Grade 3 


CHICA-—-Ibbotson. CH. Flammer) 3 
GOVATTI Strimer.  (Bostons 40 
HOLIDAY IN HOLLAND -Wieham 
Ditson) 48 
MEMORY OF MAYTIME--Grey. (CT. Pres 
er) 
OLD BLACK King. (H. Flammer) 0 
PUNCHINELLO— Kiorpes. (O. Ditson) 
PUPPY’'S TALI Wieham Ditsons 
SADDLE RHYTHM) Perrin. Flammer) 
SPRING BREEZE Rogers. Presser) 
SPRING, SONG-—Bialosk Ditson) 
STAR DREAMS) King. (T. Presser) 45 
de 4 
ARPEGGIO ETUDE Raitt, Pre 
CT. Presser) 
FLIRTATION Moore. Presser) 
MINUET SOUFFLE Katz. (CT. Presser) 
SECOND SONATINA. -Sifter. (Boston) 


Grade 5 


DANSOS BRASILEIRAS— Santoro (South 
erm Music) xO 
PORTRAITS—Thomson, (Mercury) 00 
PRAYER—Marriner. (T. Presser) 44 
ROMAN SUITE Padwa. (O. Ditson) 75 
TROIS CHANSONS FT DANSES ESPAG 
NOLES—Surinach. (Peer International) 
Reviewed hy Jorre Ward 
UNFINISHED SYMPHONY Schubert (South 
ern Music Put ¢ Company, 80c) 


63 


4 
4s = 
ow j t of 
to comprehend and there are many inter ch 
est trat I reader will benefit also 
j 
sectior it 
almost 
ipproact 
devoted to such chapters as chestra, band fescants He recommends the use of informal 2 
horal music, instruments. The book contains more iusical instruments such as fifes, Presser) 45 
than a fair amount mas bells The tites can and should be used in con Tiller (O. Ditson) Ly 
cellent illustrations of instrument The presenta nection with classroor sineu Ihe ue oa 
thon s helped b summa estions which 
appear at the end of the 
there appear some statements which ay ee 
too sweeping in ntent t the ig’: 
authors prove reliable and do deserve eich Ue 
this contribution to the part ir held The 
book is both realistic and practical in approach ee ta 
45 
3° 
‘ 
A t that if 1 want 
to know anytl ge about the devices of the orches sae ie 
tra have a prime and ready reference 
re 
' 
' 
' 
= 
ME 
; 


Ar 
ectie OUR UNITED STATES MARCH ind Sym. Band OO) A de 
Veritre MARIANNA--S Ca et SING tive Ame in Rha { Medium ditt t 
(Continued from preceding page) DING —Singer€ et. MIDNIGHT IN PARIS 
Conrad & Magidson-Bennett; ITALIAN IN AI 
GIERS. O ture-R ni-€s Appr FREEDOMS VICTORY Edward (Presser 
ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE Brahe Niort inher. % = Actiwit Band Good variet style a 
( the M $1.00) Comr ind the ¢ exe Band Directors Na thythm make th an excellent ma 
tud t I t N New York Philharmoni INTERNATIONAL ACCORD-—Goldman. (Ca 
ent Fule t ed t Band of Ame i, Goldman Band Fische Band. ‘ Sym. Band, & ) A 
and ich . the Keautitu Medium 
TIRING, QUARTET N Ho Villa Studios 
: ( t M p Comos $ -Mvye Schoenfeld (Harm set C, 
ter eon t (1) Set B, 3.50) This standard | at 
4 eta (5) Mela (6) Saltand und copated Moderate 
(fun ke a J Kean) 
ist che anon that seex t Staff 
tet that t A ra ha Krade zed editior interestingly arranged Med 
te DEEP PURPLE de Rose. (Robbins, 40) A vide 
‘ in DD. Ward IC ADC 
(Remick, NOCHE IN RONDA —Lara-Beeler. (Souther 
Accords Easy grade Music Company. Full Band, 3.00; Symph. Band 
Woodwind. Ensombles RANCHO GRANDE Ramos. Deiro. (Mark 50) Beeler arrangement of a Spanish song 
Ww) Ac cordior i wrace makes an attractive program imber Moderate 
i YANKII ON rOUR—-Nvgrer JALOUSIE Cade Den (Harms, Ac 
) cordon ba wrace 
MARCHING ALONG, TOGETHER Ste:ninger PRELUDE AND FUGUE MINOR 
RED MONKEY lordan-Nygrer (Robbin Accordion bas Bach Moehimann (FitzSimons Full Band & 
iN Iu cleve elt flute tric ile Full Score, 5.50; Symp. Band & Full Score, 8.00) 
ipa ent Medium SIBONEY Le« na-Gavian (Feist, 40) Ac Another excellent addition to Bach transcription 
rdion solo la wrace for band by L. Moehlmann Moderately eas 
IEA FOR TWO -Youmans Gaviani (Harm 
Wi Accordion solo Easy grace SECOND PUCCINIANA FANTAS Arr. He 
una furth (Ricords Full Band and Full Score, 6.01 
5 Sym. Band and Full Score, 8.00) Includes sons 
DRUMS IN MY HEAR I Youmans Cha Band. “4 trom Mme. Butterfly La Boheme and Gurl 
(Mille Score and Part NA of the Golden West Very tunetul music. Mod 
2 Scare » An effective arranzement {or bras erately easy grade 
extet wit from Medium ale IVAI 
CARKNIV: OF THE ANIMALS — Saint Saens 
GREAT DAY—Youmans-Cha (Miller. Score (Elkan-Vogel. Full Band, Sym THEY CALL AMERICA Grant-Bennett 
Part Complete with Score. 1.75) For Band, 11.00) Four numbers trom the Preset Suite (Robbins Full Band, 6.00. Symph Band 
bra extet Mediim ale Deluhett humorous music which audiences will For mixed chorus with band or band alone An 
Medias excellent number tor concert or festival Med 
IM IN THE MOOD POR LOVE McHuel 
Chall (Robbin Score and Part 150) For CARNIVAL SUITE Lang Ho Morris 
trambene quartet, Medium grade Full Band, 6.50, Sym. Band, 8.50). A TIDEW AY— Gardner (Stat Full Band 
tive number toa da the errs 
LAURA Raksin-Cha (Robb: W hee 1.00, Sym Band, ¢ 00) Clarinets in the lower reg 
: - ister have a prominent part in this Tone Poem 
ut 1.50) For trombone quartet ind The Merry Gro Round me de A evs line flectin 
m sack quie Calling or € ective mena 
ing otf different sections of the band Medium 
COLORAMA. Are. Yous (Robbins. Full 
tasy in Color” includes “Deep Purple Autums 
Ser f DOLL DANCE Brown Deire (Miller Ww) Serenade Royal Blue White Orchids 
Por accordion olo Medtur A musical bouquet troche ind rhythm Band. B: 
Medium grade 00. 
HE Ka Der (Robbin Ww) 
An ca gtade accords o With ba notes and CONOUEST Ne wm an Bennett (Robbin DINIELAND BAND BOOK -Arr. Lang. (Me 
Full Band, 8.00, Sym) Band, 12.00) A colorful Parts, each Cond. 1.00) Easy band 
; miber by Altred Newman's score ix the m tte arta ments t characte t Dixreland 
RUBY Roembeld Deir Por tion puture “Captain trom Castile Drums tune Fine ithlet nts and m 
accordion sole ba mo part co this stirring musi. Medium ither Moderate eas 
fitticult Reviewed by Rodney K. Cummir 
LYRIC PIEGH lew (Mercurt 
or Iwo hort prece common rhythm 
bor clarmet and pian Medium grade 
: 9 bo Have Fun With Music 
Wind Indtrhument So A (Continued from page 61) 


and. Ensomb erland. This company houses the Solution to 


oa most famous collection of must Kriss-Kross Puzzle 
be ( ARMEN (Danse Bizet. Mendez 


me) 


(Carl Bacher, 100), Trumpet solo with pane, boxes in the world, many of which 


(page 39) 
were owned by famous personages 


2 Trumpet solo with pia \tvanced and royalty. 


ZIGEUNERWEISEN | Sarasate-Mendez (Car Perhaps the Lreatest wonder of 


Fische Trumpet solo with piano. Ad 
the music box ts that some deaf 


Y 
10 A WIED ROSE MacDow Isaac. (Cat children can hear its melodies. 


Fisc he cach se with or ba 


ments for the following isteuments: Flute, Clar by placing their hands on the in- 


strument, they not only feel the 
SILVER RID Rewer iS N 3 
{Southern Mus vibration but can recognize tunes 


(Puc db, Oboe and estra. Diath 


esas for the first time. 


: . By the way, Bing Crosby ts a 
Recordings collector of music boxes, as is Alex 


‘ | 


alt 


Pla ‘ pm record “Ip rec 
#0) Morton ¢ | conducting the Columba see their assortments? “ 
Pducational Music Magazine, January-February 1954 
i 
ite 
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BE 
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it’s M. B. 


TIME 


\n operetta puts the talents vou've 
developed on dress parade vives your 
community a real thrill, your students an 
incentive to work hard. And you ll 
find just the operetta you want in a broad 
selection: from Request a group 
today for study. Youll see more 
operettas, see better Operettias, see them 


faster from E.M.B. 


Here’s the easy way 
to ORDER ON APPROVAL 


WRITE giving grade of difficulty and type of 
music you wish to see We mail you an ex- 
tensive selection lor study. 


KEEP what you want from selections sent, return 
the balance to us 


ORDER separately the quantity you need of the 
titles you want and they will be shipped at 
once from stock, 


7 
he 
bye 
3 
«'f 4 
A > A 
\ \ j 
4 mental sole and ensemble mesic complete sock of 
equipment, supplies and for every phase of music education. 


A Singing School 


Among basic music texts, A Singing School is pre- 
eminent as the series which means something in the 
whole life of the child. It has helped establish music 
education as a eing program, closely related to the 
people, places, history, and cultural heritage of our 
country. With these books, children enjoy music more 


and learn musical skills faster. 


Complet 


A Singing School supplies a complete progran for 
music education and education through music. 

Complete in’ content by far the richest repertoire 
of any song book series. Complete in providing 
for the correlation of music with the child's own world 
and with other studies in the curriculum. .. . ¢ omplete 
in material for teaching music reading and other skills 
in Ways to encourage rapid assimilation and thorough 
understanding. Complete in the use of effective 
educational techniques with visualized tonal and 
rhythmic patterns, folk dances, instrumental correla- 
tions, illustrated music appreciation features, musical 


plays, program and study units. 


Compl le in Mittertal . 


Fight graded books. . . . “Pwo combination books. . . 
len RCA Victor record albums in either of two speeds 
(78 or 45). Manuals tor the teacher and piano 


ac companiments. 


Adopted and re-adopted in 
thousands of schools throughcut 
the land, A Singing School has 
proved itself in the classroom. 


Send for copies on approval 


trengthen 


your music program with 
these basic... 


> Birchard “Publications 


Music throughout the World 
By Marian Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn 


New high school textbook on music appreciation, Written to 
reveal the relation between music and humanity, with par- 
cular reterence to the influence of people and their folk 
music upon the varned torms of musical creation which are 


now evervbody s hermtage. Explains how music is made and 
performed. Resiews the work of composers. Covers such 
topics as the orchestra, band, choral music, radio, records, 
religious music, and music printung and publishing. Contains 


many examples of folk music. Beautifully illustrated. $3.32 


Adventures in Singing 
Edited by Helen Sewall Leavitt, Helen Bonney Kil- 


duff, and Warren Freeman 


When grade children sing, they will want to have Adventures 
in Senging Adults long have had their own assembly 
hooks. Now give the children a chance. This book was made 
expressly for them. Selections that belong in the grade school 
curriculum, vocal arrangements just right for young voices. 
Available in eather paper or hard cover. 


The Bow Street Book for S.S.A. 
Com; i by Katherine K. Davis 


An outstandingly tine collection for girls’ glee club and chorus, 
Prepared by one of America’s most disanguished authorities 
in the choral tield. Not dittteult. $1.00 


The New SING! 
Edited by David $ 


stevens and Peter W. Dykema 


New, streamlined edition of the universally popular all-pur- 
pose song book. Contains 147 songs complete with accom- 
paniments. Hlustrated. $0.50 


The Junior String Choir 
By Francis Findlay 


A practical “short course’ for young string | layers. Flexibly 
arranged tor early ensemble traimming combinations, 
tor quartet, or tor full string orchestra. Lasy selecuons from 


good sources Score, $2.00, parts each, $0.60 


Publishers of Music and Jext Books 
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